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Now every one may enjoy 


The second miracle of mu- 
sic has happened! ‘There are 
now Orthophonic Victor Rec- 
ords that gather up a whole 
orchestra, or a whole cathe- 
dralful of voices, without loss 
of a single note or vibration. 
Records with a velvet surface. 
The ringing tones come pure 
and clear. and with a 
volume powerful for any play- 
ground work! You can com- 
pare Orthophonic Records 
only with the Orthophonic 
Victrola itself—with its flaw- 
less reproduction of every note 
and nuance. Here is rich, in- 
spiring music! 


There will be an exhibition 
of this new, astounding Ortho- 
phonic music at the National 
Playground and Recreation 
Convention at Haddon Hall, 


all the beauty and rhythm of music 


Atlantic City, October 18 to 
22. The Victor Exhibit will 
be in Room A adjoining the 
Convention room. A repre- 
sentative of the Victor Com- 
pany will be there and will 
discuss with you the records 
finest for folk dances, exer- 
cises, rhythms—any phase of 
your community work. 


If you attend this conven- 
tion, come in, listen—and mar- 
vel. Or if you cannot possibly 
attend, hear the new Ortho- 
phonic Records on the Ortho- 
phonic Victrola at your 
dealer’s. And write us. We 
will send you full information 
of how to use this Ortho- 
phonic, /7v7ng music in phys- 
ical education, recreation and 
play. 


The Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


. HIS MASTERS VOICE 
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The World at Play 


No Lack of Volunteers.—<A _ local cleaning 
bee was recently held in Tacoma, Washington, at 
a small lake within the city limits where the Park 
Board owns thirty-seven and one-half acres. Two 
hundred and fifty men, women and children got 
together and spent the day preparing a place for 
Lumber was donated and 
tables, benches, toilets, lockers and other facilities 


picnics and _ bathing. 


were built by the men. The women served a pic- 
nic luncheon. 


Doing It Themselves.—The children on one 
of the play streets conducted by Cincinnati Com- 
munity Service were anxious, writes Robert E. 
Coady, Community Service Staff, to have more 
permanent lines for the different games than the 
chalk marks which were in use. The play leader 
told them that because of the expense involved in 
painting the lines, estimated at $4.00 a street, it 
would not be possible to do it. The children im- 
mediately said, “We will pay for the cost of the 
paint” and started a collection. The sum of $3.72, 
largely in pennies, was collected. This coopera- 
tive effort has had a remarkable effect on the chil- 
dren and made them more interested than ever in 
their play street. 


Converting an Old Slough Into a Lake.— 
The President of the Local Council of Women at 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, writes of the im- 
provement of a lake in one of the parks. 

“This lake was made from an old slough with a 
mud bottom covered with weeds, irrigation flumes 
supplying water. The Rotarians have made a 
cement flooring which runs out for a considerable 
distance, have built a cement curb and put in 
lights. Last night several hundred were in swim- 
ming. 


Foreign Born Groups in Reading Partici- 
pate.—The Reading, Pennsylvania, Recreation 
Department last summer extended a special invi- 
tation to the foreign-born groups of the City to 


participate in the Tuesday evening folk dance fes- 
tivals at City Park. These groups competed with 
each other, the best of them being selected for 
participation in the evening programs of the Read- 
ing Fair where they were judged and given 
awards. It was not required that these groups 
should be organized or affiliated with any institu- 
tion, 


A New Baseball Diamond for Mount Penn, 
Pennsylvania.—Mount Penn, a community of 
about 1500 people, secured a new baseball diamond 
last summer by issuing through the press a call 
for volunteers to help in grading the proposed 
diamond on the playground. Men and boys who 
had enjoyed the use of the playground were par- 
ticularly urged to help in the work. <A _ heavy 
roller was secured through the courtesy of the 
Mount Penn Country Club, arrangements were 
made to serve refreshing drinks and the baseball 
diamond was soon an accomplished fact. 

The playground itself is the result of volunteer 
effort. Ten years ago a number of young men put 
in their spare time in grading and constructing the 
playground. A few years later a Playground As- 
sociation was organized and each summer since 
there has been play under leadership. Quoits, vol- 
ley ball, baseball, swings, see-saws, slides and lad- 
ders are among the equipment and many activities 
have been successfully carried on. 


Developments in Los Angeles.—The pro- 
gram of the Los Angeles Recreation Department 
now includes 24 year-round playgrounds, 10 year- 
round community centers, 7 swimming pools with 
swimming and life saving instruction, 3 municipal 
bathing beaches, 6 municipal camps—4 family 
service camps in the mountains and two within- 
the-city, over-night hiking camps—and a down- 
town men’s club with a daily attendance of more 
than 3000. Among the recreation facilities at 
these play centers are 8 out-door lighted areas, 26 
official baseball diamonds, 45 soft ball diamonds, 
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45 tennis courts, 15 wading pools, 42 handball 
courts, 14 soccer fields, 25 croquet courts and 69 
horse shoe courts. 

Over fifty neighborhood clubs have been organ- 
ized, a large part of which are for the foreign 
born. There is, too, a community-wide industrial 


program including mat roups. 


A Municipal Golf Course in Sarasota.— 
Sarasota, Florida, on June 5th opened its new 
18-hole municipal golf course. The course, which 
is under the supervision of the Department of 
Recreation, is a remarkably fine one and a great 


deal of enthusiasm has already been aroused. 


A New Playground in Elmira.—On July 


17th Elmira’s new playground known as the 
Spaulding Playground was formally presented to 
the City by the Spaulding Bakery Company, repre- 
sented by R. J. Spauldi More than 200 chil- 
dren took part in the « cises. ‘The playground 
has been equipped w pparatus, sand boxes, 
shower baths and a marble court. Two new pieces 
of apparatus in the form of a boat swing and a 
long slide have been in the equipment. 


Informing the Public.—The Playground 


Athletic Leagu of Baltimore has sued through 
the local press a map showing the location of play- 
grounds, play fields, swimming pools and street 
playgrounds maintained by the League. The map 


shows 107 playgrounds for children under ten, 21 
playfields for boys and girls over ten, 14 street 
playgrounds and 6 swimming pools making a total 


of 148 play centers fot ummer of 1926. 


Recreation Developments in San Francisco. 
—In 1904 a bond issu $740,000 was voted in 
San Francisco for the purpose of acquiring lands 
for public parks to be used as children’s play- 
grounds. In 1907 the city charter was amended 
to permit of the appointment of a Playground 
Commission. 

Since that date the recreation movement 
has grown until today the Department has under 
its supervision 24 playgrounds, 21 tennis courts, 4 
indoor and 27 outdoor sketball courts, 9 regula- 
tion baseball diamonds, 12 playground ball dia- 
he majority of the 


The staff includes 


monds and 5 football fields 

grounds have handball courts. 
six workers in the Administration and Executive 
Department, 62 recreation leaders, 7 swimming in- 
structors and bath house attendants and 32 con- 


struction, maintenance and up-keep members. 
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A Memorial Recreation Center.—Aberdeen, 
Washington, has a splendid memorial recreation 
center donated by Edward C. Finch, a_public- 
spirited citizen greatly interested in parks and 
playgrounds. This center includes five acres of 
land, also the gift of Mr. Finch, which have been 
surfaced, drained, beautifully landscaped and 
equipped for the recreation of children and adults. 
There is a well constructed field house in connec- 
tion with the center, with an apartment for the 
supervisor. The Finch playground and the other 
municipal playground are administered by a Play- 
eround Commission of five members. 


Junior Golf in Dunkirk.—In Dunkirk, New 
York, Karl D. Hoeppner, Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion, has arranged a special golf game for boys in 
which approximately ten acres are used, the aver- 
age distance to the so-called greens being 75 yards. 
Large tomato cans take the place of holes. A 
baseball is used and the plavers make their own 
clubs. The boys are continually hunting for better 
clubs in the woods, selecting roots with heavy 
heads—some of them as heavy and as large as a 
baseball bat and about as long. The game, which 
is played in the same way as regular golf, crowds 
the course every night until dark. The Polish 
population in particular has found the game enjoy- 


able. 


Bathing Beaches in Indianapolis.—k. Wal- 
ter Jarvis, Superintendent, Department of Public 
Parks, reports that a new lighting system has been 
arranged for the city’s bathing beaches and land- 
scape and floral features added which are making 
them more attractive than ever. A kindergarten 
and children’s playground have been established at 
each of the beaches. 

Nine new playgrounds were added to the system 
during the past summer, making a total of 48 
grounds 14 of which are for colored citizens. 


Daytona Beach Stages a Historic Pageant. 

-On July 5th, the Daytona Beach, Florida, Rec- 
reation Department, youngest unit of the munici- 
pality, “established itself as a vital and stirring 
force in the life of the community by the presenta- 
tion of its pageant, ‘Under Six Flags.’ ” 

“This statement,’ says the Daytona Beach 
News, “refers to the recreation department not as 
an arbitrary authority, but as a medium for the 
community’s own self-expression, and the im- 
pressive and wholly beautiful spectacle which Mon- 
day night held a great audience under the spell 
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of created images, color, lights, music and rhythmic 
movement fused into one perfect composition was 
the city’s own success. Civic clubs, individuals, 
members of labor unions, children, the recreation 
department’s paid executives and its citizen officers 
working together with the sustained enthusiasm 
necessary in creating a work of art made the 
pageant one of the most memorable spectacles this 


writer has ever seen.” 


A Notable Exhibit—May Festival Week, 
which was celebrated at the Irene Kaufmann Set- 
tlement at Pittsburgh by events of many kinds, 
was the occasion of an unusual exhibit of hand- 
craft showing the beauty of Old World art. 
Household and personal articles, practically all of 
them hand made, were collected by Sidney Teller, 
Director of the Settlement, from residents of the 
Hill district who had brought them from their na- 
tive countries. Fifteen different nationalities were 
represented by an article from each nationality liv- 
ing in the district. Included in the collection were 
tapestries, mortar bowls, candlesticks, table linens, 
eowns, shoes and similar articles. 


Camping Appeals to This Boy.—One of the 
hoys attending the camp maintained by the Irene 
Kaufmann settlement under the title, “Why I Like 
[mma Farm Camp,” has expressed his opinion in 
no uncertain terms. 

“Emma Farm Camp is one of the best in the 
United States. It consists of 8 cottages, a cafe- 
teria, an old barn, a playhouse, a log cabin, a rest 
cottage and headquarters. It has a bathhouse, 
athletic field, swimming pool and a playground. 

“The reason why I like Emma Farm Camp is 
that after you get up in the morning you go out 
and have a couple of exercises, which loosen up the 
muscles of the body. After eating breakfast you 
go down and play a game with a rival cottage. 
Swimming, a sport that all muscles come into ac- 
tion, comes after the game. When dinner is over 
you go to the cottage and rest, then you go to the 
old barn for letter writing. A hike then comes, 
and then swimming comes again. Supper time and 
then a tournament with a rival cottage. Then you 
go to the playhouse and then to sleep. When vou 
go out to Emma Farm Camp to get fatter, you get 
fatter.” 


Archery for Elmira.—A plot of land near 
the baseball diamond and Riverside Park, Elmira, 
New York, has been cleared out for use as an 


archery field. With its tall waving trees the site 
will be ideal for the purpose. 


The University Afloat.—The dates of the 
college cruise around the world have been set for 
September 18 to May 3, 1927, according to a 
pamphlet issued by the University Travel Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York City, which 
has been organized for the purpose of conducting 
the cruise. An administrative staff of seven and 
faculty of approximately thirty college professors 
representing universities and educational institu- 
tions throughout the country will be in charge of 
this floating university which is open to men stu- 
dents of all American colleges and universities. A 
broad curriculum has been outlined. Much em- 
phasis will be laid on recreation and physical edu- 
cation through a program including social activi- 
ties, wrestling and track, swimming, aquatic sports, 
life saving, gymnastics and drill, boxing and fene- 
ing, and soccer. 

Accommodations have been arranged for 450 
students and approximately 400 have already in- 
dicated that they will take the trip. Thirty-five 
different states, Porto Rico and Hawaii are repre- 
sented in the registration. 


Libraries on Wheels.—The recent survey of 
the American Library Association shows that 457 
of the population of the United States and Canada 
is without access to libraries, the figure running 
up to 83% for rural residents. Because of this 
the public library on wheels has come into being 
and is reaching many parts of the country which 
could not otherwise be served. The service ren- 
dered varies with the conditions in the communi- 
ties where the big truck travels. In Greenville, 
South Carolina, for example, it goes largely to 
workers in the cotton mills on the edge of the city. 
From Hibbing, Minnesota, the truck travels out to 
small mining towns; while St. Louis, Missouri, 
maintains a truck which visits the playgrounds of 
the city with books for children. The public libra- 
ries of Evanston, Illinois, and Dayton, Ohio, are 
employing big trucks to make more convenient the 
resources of their shelves. Where a community 
is sparsely populated, as in rural districts, books 
are left at country stores or other centrally located 
points. Recently the Iowa Library Association has 
equipped a book truck and started it on a tour of 
the State to demonstrate the service. It is hoped 
eventually to have such a truck in every county. 


Suggestions for Arbor Day Celebrations.— 
A number of State Departments of Public Educa- 
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tion are issuing interesting and suggestive pam- 
phlets on Arbor Day celebrations. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina, has published a bulletin 
entitled .4rbor and Bird Day Program for Year 
lic Schools of North 


Carolina (F-ducational Publication No. 75). Many 


Round Observance in the Pul 


suggestions are to be found in this booklet not only 
regarding the year-round celebration of Arbor 
Day but for a countrywide school improvement 
contest, things to plant, highway and home beau- 
tification, bird study, and other related subjects. 
Rhode Island, too, has a program for the ob- 
servance of Arbor Day in the public schools of 
Rhode Island, issued by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Public Education Service. This program, 
published in connection with the Semi-Centennial 
of National Forestry, not only gives suggestions 
for a program of recitations and songs for Arbor 
Day but tells of the growth of the movement to 
preserve American forests and discusses briefly 
community, private, state and town forests. Sev- 


eral appropriate songs with music are given. 


A Recreation Score Card.—The Social Rec- 
reation Union has undertaken a new activity in the 
preparation of a recreation score card designed 
to help young people develop an intelligent attitude 
toward their own recreation activities. There are 
twenty-three rating points including use of time 
and money, sportsmanship, leadership, appreciation 
of the beautiful and similar points. The selected 
activities are given either a positive or negative 
rating according to the individual’s opinion of its 
helpful or harmful effect on himself. 

Copies may be secured from Lynn Rohrbough, 
Educational Recreation Institute, 510 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago. Price, two cents. 


An Institute in Party Game Leadership.— 
One of the outstanding activities of the June pro- 
gram of the Columbus, Georgia, Department of 
Recreation was a training institute in party games 
given for three evenings for representatives of 
church organizations to train leadership for church 
and young people’s work. Sixty people registered ; 
more than fifty games were taught and several lec- 
tures were given on the planning of programs for 
church and Sunday school groups. So much inter- 
est was aroused that it was decided to organize the 
volunteer leaders’ course for young people’s work, 
the members of which will give volunteer leader- 
ship to any group wishing it and will meet once 
a month for additional training. 
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A Popular Combination.—Storytelling, dra- 
matics and sand modeling have been combined in 
the Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, playgrounds. It 
may be the story of Goldilocks which is chosen. 
Previous to the story several boys—preferably 
those not interested in storytelling—construct in 
the sand box the house, beds, bowls and chairs 
used by the bears. Then the story hour comes and 
the story is told and dramatized. It has been found 
that a plan of this kind interests in storytelling 
many children who have thought they did not care 
for it. 


Elmira’s Home Back Yard Playground 
Contest.—One of the most recent activities of 
Elmira’s Community Service is the holding of a 
home backyard playground contest with the slogan 
“A Back Yard Playground for Your Child.” 

Community service has provided for those com- 
peting a booklet containing full instructions for 
the making of sand boxes, swings, horizontal bars 
and similar equipment and awards were offered 
for the best playgrounds. Judging was done on 
the basis of usability of the equipment, workman- 
ship and construction and the layout of grounds. 





BACKYARD PLAYGROUND, E_mira, N. Y. 


Motion Pictures an Aid to Municipal Rec- 
reation in Shreveport.—The Department of 
Recreation of Shreveport, Louisiana, has found 
in the motion picture a valuable ally. 

Pictures showing playgrounds and recreation 
activities are made by the Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion, Grover C. Thames, who has a working agree- 
ment with the manager of the largest theater in 
the city whereby all these pictures are shown in 
the theater without cost to the department. The 
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local news reel is tied in on the regular weekly 
About 200 feet of pictures are fur- 
nished the theater every two weeks and are run 


news reel. 


for a period of from three to five days. As the 
seating capacity of the theater is approximately 
2,250, about 20,000 people have the opportunity 
during a two weeks’ period of seeing something 
of the recreation activities promoted by the city. 
After these strips have been shown in the theater 
they are put together in a large reel and shown at 
all the parks and playgrounds of the city. The 
cost of producing the pictures is approximately 
$.18 a foot. 


A Suggestion for Recreation Publicity.— 
The Department of Recreation of Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, has worked out a plan of cooperation 
with the local telephone company, whereby the 
company sends out in its monthly bills slips pro- 
vided by the Department containing educational 
matter on recreation. One slip, for example, bears 
this quotation : 

“Whether the hours of leisure are to become 
assets or liabilities rests, to a large degree, with 
the community. The provision of facilities and 
leadership is the concern of all, and as much the 
responsibility of the community as are health ac- 
tivities and similar public functions.” 


Institute of Child Guidance.—The Com- 
monwealth Fund announces the establishment of 
an Institute fur Child Guidance, with Lawson G. 
Lowrey, M.D., now of Cleveland, Ohio, as Di- 
rector. The Institute will open July 1, 1927. 
With the establishment of this Institute, the Bu- 
reau of Child Guidance, at present operated by 
the New York School of Social Work, will be 
discontinued. The National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene will discontinue the operation of 
demonstration child guidance clinics, but will offer 
advisory service to communities with such clinics 
and to universities desiring to establish depart- 
ments of mental hygiene. 


A Drama Tournament for Juniors.—The 
Memphis Park Commission recently held its 
Annual Drama Tournament. During the winter 
and spring dramatic and rhythmic clubs had been 
held in the grammar schools and on the play- 
grounds by the Park Commission, and the tourna- 
ment came as the culmination of. the program 
designed not only to create a love of the drama but 
to teach the possibilities of the use of simple ma- 
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terials and of inexpensive presentation. Each 
class contributed one pantomime selected and ar- 
ranged by the recreation director in charge, the 
children making their own costumes and prop- 
erties. 

The pantomimes were produced during the 
afternoons of three consecutive days. The win- 
ning groups competed for first honors on the occa- 
sion of the Junior Safety Council picnic at Over- 
ton Park. 

Judging the Contest—The judges, of whom 
there were five, gave points on dramatization, 
rhythm, costumes and properties, programs, and 
number of children. 

Twenty minutes was allowed for the presen- 
tation of each pantomime. Among the pantomimes 
presented were: June Ist, The Frost King, 
Cinderella, Midsummer Night’s Dream, The 
Flower of the Ages, The Princess and the Crystal 
Pipe, The Quest of the Butterfly. 
The Four Winds, The Fairies in Toyland, The 
Moon Fairy, Spring Awakens, The Little Pink 


June 2nd, 


Rose, In Arcady, Narcissus and Echo. June 3rd, 
Enchanted Garden, Sleeping Beauty, The Prayer 
of the Forest Spirit, Lily Bell and Thistle Down, 
The Dance of the Flowers, Snow White and Rose 
Red, Daphne and Apollo. 


A Play Pageant.—Buckman School of Port- 
land, Oregon, recently presented a pageant called 
the Revival of the Play Spirit in which 8,000 
children took part headed by a boy elevated on 
stilts to a height of ten feet. The colorful cos- 
tumes worn were made by members of the Buck- 
man Parent-Teachers’ Association. The program 
consisted of tableaux, music and dancing designed 
to illustrate the growth of organized play from 
ancient times to the present day. 


Play for Everybody.—The Foreign Commit- 
tee of the National Councils of the Y. M. C. A.’s 
of the United States and Canada has devoted an 
issue of Foreign Flashes to glimpses of play in 
foreign lands. Some of the notes follow: 

Something New in Sport. Basketball on skates 
has become popular in Harbin, Manchuria. It is 
a game which takes grit and endurance. The 
player who is about to receive the toss makes 
pretty shots from the center of the court whi'e 
in motion. The Harbin Association operates 
among Russians. 

Political Revolution in China swept away long 
fingernails and flowing sleeves and gave sport a 
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chance. Volley ball, basketball, tennis, soccer, 
field events and health examinations correct phy- 
sical weakness. 

The Play-for-Everybody idea is taking root in 
Italy. The Association in Turin is one of the 
most up-to-date in Europe. A Uruguayan phy- 
sical director loaned to Italy heads one group. 

The Far Eastern Games, introduced by Amer- 
ican leaders to China, Japan and the Philippines, 
have not only produced champions but what is far 
more important they have demonstrated that the 
Chinese, Japanese and Filipinos can and do meet 
in friendly rivalry without arousing national anta- 
gonisms. 

In India caste consciousness disappears as if by 
magic when a sports program is put on. The par- 
ticipants must check their caste at the gate. In 
Colombo the Barefoot Soccer League made its 
appearance, 


Human Chess Board Pageant.—Recreation 
officials who are interested in doing something 
unusual in the line of pageantry may be interested 
in an artistic pageant produced last year by the 
students of Leyden University, Holland, at the 
celebration of the 350th Anniversary of their Alma 
Mater. 
direction of Thomas W. van Oss, who is at pres- 


The pageant was reproduced under the 


ent in this country. It is in essence a living game 
of chess in which the human chessmen participate 
at the command of the spirits of Optimism and 
Pessimism. The game as it is here presented 
gives opportunity for a leisurely parade of the 
fantastic and very beautiful costumes of the two 
powers. The spirit of Optimism by blandly fore- 
ing his opponent to seize his pieces places him in 
a hopeless position. 

The pageant, which was produced three times 
in Holland, attracted considerable attention. Audi- 
ences wholly ignorant chess were able to fol- 
low the procedure with ease and grasp completely 


the simple allegory entering into the idea of the 


conflict between the moods, recognizing their own 
struggles in the battle taking place on the great 


chess board. 
Information regarding the pageant may be se- 
cured from Mr. van Oss at 64 West 49th Street, 


New York. 


A Floral Patriotic Pageant.—Three thou- 
sand people witnessed the beautiful floral pageant 
presented at Richmond, Virginia, May 15th, under 


the auspices of the Community Recreation Asso- 


ciation in cooperation with the Federation of 
Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teachers’ Association. 

The Mothers’ Clubs and Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations made the costumes and other com- 
munity associations assisted in the arrangements. 

“The purpose of this festival,’ says the pro- 
gram, “is to bring to the minds of the people the 
educational and social values derived from the 
playground.” 


Denver’s Annual Play Festival.—The Music, 
Art and Social Science Departments of the Denver 
Public Schools pooled their resources with those 
of the Physical Education Department in the An- 
nual Play Festival which took place on April 1st. 
“There was no spring in the air,” said one of the 
local papers in describing the event, “but it dwelt 
in the hearts of Denver’s parents and their chil- 
dren.” 

It was the opening celebration of Colorado’s 
Golden Jubilee year marking her first half cen- 
tury of statehood. First came the prehistoric 
Indian with primitive dances and costumes true 
to each tribe, the result of days of work at the 
Colorado Museum. Then came the Spanish 
Epoch with its lovely color and exquisite dances 
followed by the “pioneers with hardship worn” 
portraying trappers, miners, and cowboys with 
clog dances and early American dances. 

In Part II. the snow, pine trees, sunshine and 
flowers of Colorado were presented in dances by 
children of the schools. At the end Colorado's 
flag was formed by 240 children, who, without 
a moment’s hesitation or a break in a single line, 
took their places on the stage and formed the liv- 
ing emblem of their State. 


Good Sportsmanship 


There has been keen rivalry as to what expedi- 
tion would first reach the North Pole by aeroplan« 
or by airship. Yet, when Captain Byrd had flown 
to the North Pole and returned, no congratula- 
tions could have been more hearty and more spon- 
taneous than those given him by Captain Amund- 
son and Mr. Ellsworth, who had hoped to obtain 
for themselves the honor which Captain Byrd had 
won. 

The influence of such sportsmanship is felt by 
all the boys of America and helps our boys to be 
more ready to greet the victors when they have 
themselves been defeated in athletics. 


























How Are You Expressing Yourself? 


als 


RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


The Roman knew, as all strong nations ought to 
know, that the human instinct for conflict is too 
fundamental and powerful in human beings for 
any work of suppression. No civilization has ever 
put a cork into that bottle which did not blow out. 
lf war between nations is suppressed, nothing is 
more probable than a breaking out of our hunger 
tor conflict in the form of civil war. If dammed 
up there it will pour over into class war or re- 
ligious war. If clamped down in those places it 
will burst out in and disrupt the family. If sup- 
pressed altogether it will stew inside men and 
women, break down their virility, bring on degen- 
eracy—tear out their nerve vitals. 

(he only safety valve I know about, now that 
man’s fierce conflict with natural forces has been 
replaced with industrialism and its luxurious re- 
lease of men from conflict with nature, lies in play. 

lhe early Romans were wise colonizers; wis- 
dom even more than conquest built the power of 

eir empire. Everywhere they went they gave 
as much liberty to their colonies as they could, ask- 
ing in return loyalty to Rome. They were wise 
also in realizing that play-conflict is the safety 
ive which lets out unwholesome unrest. And 
iinally they were wise in distinguishing between 


ntertainment and play. 
Our civilization is in grave danger of losing 
lav and substituting entertainment—something 


lone for us, in place of plavy—something we do 
irselves. You and I are in that danger. Having 
‘bserved my own countrymen and women in vari- 
ous corners and in various circumstances I am 
ready to admit that we stand very high among the 
nations that have learned to provide a safety valve 
in the form of virile play. But I see clearly that 
we are moving toward mere entertainment—to- 
ward the form of amusement which comes from 
outside us rather than from inside ourselves. 
Human parents ought to be even more intelli- 
gent and imaginative in encouraging children in 
the games or plays which require self-expression. 
And yet if you look about you, you will see family 
aiter family where the one idea is merely to amuse 


“Courtesy of Richard Washburn Child and the Metropolitan 
Newspaper Service. Copyright, 1924, by Metropolitan Newspaper 


~ervice, 


the children, You know parents whose love for 
their children is great, who spend lavishly for their 
children’s entertainment and think that providing 
variety by elaborate ready-made toys, they have 
done their duty. 

Of course what they are doing, as a great neu- 
rologist said to me the other day, is to produce a 
generation of sophisticated, cynical, morbid, bored, 
nervous youngsters who know nothing by practice 
of how to turn their instinct for conflict into use- 
ful channels, who have had no practice in endur- 
ance, competition or restraint, and who carry about 
voleanic forces of physical and mental energy 
which have found no healthy outlet. 

But play should not cease with the ending of 
childhood. It is especially necessary to adults in 
this age of specialized labors. 

Not long ago I went into a great industrial plant 
and I saw a man standing in front of a machine 
making nearly thirty thousand motions of his 
elbow every work day. [Every motion was like 
the last and a time study expert was hoping to 
increase the speed so that this man could make 
forty thousand motions every eight-hour day. | 
asked the man what he did evenings. He said he 
often went to the movies and that sometimes he 
and his family listened to the radio. Now just 
think of what this man’s daily self-expression is! 
It is almost nothing! 

While he is making his 30,000 motions every day 
done by the intelligence of his arm rather than by 
his intelligence—he is engaged in what he calls 
He cannot talk. He thinks and the 
thinking results in no self-expression. It merely 


thinking. 


stores up ideas which grow sour and ferment in- 
side that man. And when he goes out the factory 
gate he is tired of thinking and wants to be enter- 
tained. He knows nothing about real play. There- 
fore, from one end of the week to the other he 
never expresses anything of his instinct of con- 
flict. That instinct is stored and either burns up 
the soul and being of that man or else is getting 
ready for a terrible explosion. He may be the vic- 
tim of our rather horrible industrial civilization, 
but in any case real play would help him. 

On the other hand, the cashier cages, the ac- 
countants’ desks and all the “wheel horse” places 
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occupied by our millions of administrative employ- 
ees give little more outlet for self expression. 
These men and women also need real play. Not 
entertainment but play—the recreation - which 
means something done by them, not something for 
them. They need an escape from a smother of 
modern entertainment and a return to the natural, 
primitive outlet of the instinct for conflict. They 
need to make their own music, run their own races, 
compete themselves in their own games. 

Make the distinction between entertainment and 
play and ask yourself whether you are preserving 
your safety valve of play. Without it your power- 
ful instinct for conflict is likely to break out in 
waste, restlessness, unhappiness, useless violence 
of thought and action. Your slogan for all recrea- 
tion ought to be “Let me do it.” 

Listening to canned music, whether it comes off 
the rubber disc or the air, is not play. Looking at 
motion pictures is not play. Even going to a ball 
game and bawling at the umpire or watching good 
boxing is not play. These may all be good enter- 
tainment. They put things into you, but they are 
not real play because nothing comes out of you. It 
is play that makes something come out of you 
which is the safety valve for your instinct for 
conflict. 

President Harding once said to me that the great 
use of professional baseball was the stimulus it 
gave to the games played in shirt sleeves on the 
vacant lots. That is the truth. The only good 
national sport is one which permeates a whole 
nation of people and offers a chance to everyone 
to take part, either to work off the poisons of the 
body in exercise or, equally important, to work 
off the poisons of the mind by expressing some- 
thing of one’s own self. This is the safety valve 
requirement of all of us 

In these days we need more than ever to retain 
and develop our faculty to indulge in real play. 
Any man or woman who asks himself or herself 
whether he or she has the outlet of real play and 
has to answer that there is no such outlet, had bet- 
ter find one. Being entertained is not play. 

Let us think at first of children. Are you feed- 
ing your children entertainment and amusement 
at the expense of play’? If you are, you are only 
adding to their intake. You certainly are doing 
nothing to give wholesome outlet to their instinct 
for conflict. Mere entertainment may create in 
children a nervous hunger for more and more en- 
tertainment, more and more intensity of amuse- 
ment. It is only the forms of play which require 


thought, action, competition, of the children them- 
selves which contribute to growth and take off 
the volcanic nervous forces which will find a bad 
outlet unless a good one is provided. 

The instinct for conflict is peculiarly strong in 
youth. Even the mother cat or dog is wise enough 
to foster that instinct. Watch the animal parents. 
They are almost always careful to play with their 
young and they encourage self expressive play in 
every way possible. They playfully box the ears 
of their offspring and teach their offspring to re- 
turn playful attack with playful counter-attack. 
Animals know by instinct that youth requires 
training in conflict, outlet for the instinct of con- 
flict to maintain normal states of mind and body 
and to grow in fitness. They need to get away 
from leisure wasted in looking on and in listening 
in. They need to do something. 

Fortunately there is play for everyone this side 
of the grave. Even the aged can have their “‘hob- 
bies” as an outlet. I knew a man over 80 who had 
been a cashier in a bank for 48 years and had made 
a hobby of collecting and breeding insects. He 
corresponded with scientists all over the world. 
He entered into competition with men thousands 
of miles away to make certain discoveries. He was 
in a kind of race to a goal which differed not much 
in essence from his grandchild’s competition in the 
high school hundred yard dash. He was engaged 
in real play and he kept himself normal and whole- 
some in mind and body for nearly half a century by 
a hobby. 

Real play is the nearest offset to war between 
nations, or between classes. It is the safety valve 
which lets off the gases which otherwise go into 
family rows and family disruption. It is the outlet 
for all those ferments and perverted ideas which 
are certain to gather in the minds of those who 
think a great deal and have no chance to let their 
thinking loose or turn it into any action. 

What an interesting fact it is that nations which 
know how to play virile, athletic games, are the suc- 
cessful nations not only as to force but as to mor- 
ality and restraint. Look at the far east, what- 
ever you may think of the Japanese, thev are the 
one self-governing nation in a circle of territory 
with a diameter of three thousand miles. They 
have never known a licking, never been governed 
by a foreigner, and never broken an international 
agreement. They have been taught for centuries 
the art of self-control, and of self-sacrifice by a 
system of athletic play which has never been paral- 
leled. They have learned in this play never to 
draw a sword uselessly, but when it is drawn to 
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be ready to kill or die. These are plain facts about 
the Japanese. It is a play nation. 

But China has been governed or propped up by 
foreigners for hundreds of years. The instinct 
for bandit violence is always breaking out. Four 
hundred million live in misery and disease, dirt 
and degeneracy to support a few thousand crafty 
exploiters. You never see the Chinese playing 
virile games. Athletic play is almost unknown. 

At her era of power Rome was the great em- 
pire of which perhaps the first distinguishing char- 
acteristic was her athletic games. 

The British Isles, which have spread civilization 
to farther corners than any other nation ever 
known, have practiced good play for centuries. 

America in her strong period, which we will not 
allow to come to an end, has stood preeminent in 
athletic play. 

When I was in Italy as ambassador | used to 
go traveling a great deal through large and small 
towns, and after work and on holidays the popula- 
tions would gather around the fountains and talk 
for hours. Of course this talk usually runs into 
an exchange of complaints. I once had oppor- 
tunity to say to the king, who loves his country 
as much as any monarch ever has, that | wished 
there was a baseball field in every village in Italy. 
\fter Mussolini came into power we discussed 
several times the need for encouragement of 
athletic play and Mussolini is determined to foster 
it in every way possible. 

Go where you will or look into history and you 
will see that nations which have forgotten how to 
play are the weak and whining nations, quarrel- 
some, trouble-making and snarling. 

\nd individuals are like that. 

Perhaps the biggest question for you and me in 
this age and in this confusing civilization is not 
how to get more leisure, but what to do with the 
leisure we can get. Let’s go back to real play. 


For children who at an early age have given up 
schooling, presumably because they expect to sup- 
port themselves by trades where physical fitness 
is their greatest asset, it is a serious finding, that 
every other one while yet under sixteen has some 
incipient physical defect which the requirements 
of his work appear to be intensifying. Subjecting 
the child under sixteen to conditions of work 
which tend to break rather than strengthen his 
physical equipment would seem to be false econ- 
omy. From Report of study made by the 

Bureau of Women in Industry of 


the New York State Department 
of Labor. 


The Basis of Municipal 
Athletics 


The Constitution and Bylaws of the Municipal 
Athletic Commission of Detroit is prefaced by a 
foreword of general interest : 


FoREWORD 


Enduring Clubs and long-lived leagues are in- 
dispensable to the stability of organized athletics. 

The spirit that animates these rules is public 
spirit; for athletics must be organized and con- 
ducted in the public interest or else lose its sup- 
port. This means that the machinery of organiza- 
tion must work smoothly; so that the public will 
not be annoyed by controversies which spoil sport 
and debase the game. It is for this reason that the 
Municipal Athletic Commission has been created. 

The good of organized athletics requires that 
decisions of the Commission be final. The sports- 
manship which compels a player to yield to an 
official’s decision has become the acid test of con- 
duct, not only of players, but for club and league 
officials. 

The plaver recognizes himself as a public ser- 
vant and as such he gives to the American people 
a p'edge of conformity to high standards of per- 
sonal conduct, of fair play and good sportsman- 
ship. Club and league officials accept the same 
high standard and readily admit their obligation to 
set a good example to their players. 

The boy in the bleachers and on the side lines 
is in school, even if he doesn’t realize it. The 
heroes of sport are his teachers. By them his 
ideals of sport are powerfully affected. The stand- 
ards the boy accepts he will carry into life. As 
the game is played so the life of the nation will 
be lived. 

Nothing is good enough for organized athletics 
that is not good enough for America. 


The whole of life is a great game. Some have 
one position, some another; all are necessary, each 
playing his part to accomplish an end, which is 
progressive civilization. The quicker the boy 
learns this the better, and the development of a boy 
should be to this end. Happy, indeed, is the boy 
who learns it early. His life will tend to be one 
of pleasure and profit, success and happiness. 

From Constructive Recreation by 


Loren C. Rapier in The Progressive 
Teacher for January, 1926 











A Hundred Per Cent Vacation 


BY 


J.C. Wats 


A Du f of th 
My family doctor us¢ to console those who 
felt guilty about taking vacations by advising 
them that “a man can do a good year’s work in 
eleven months, but he can’t do it in twelve.” I’m 
afraid he doubly proved the soundness of this 


advice by not taking mself, so that now his 


friends know him no more 


Agnes Repplier has it that work “is discipline 


but leisure is life.” It seems fair enough that 
after fifty weeks of discipline with only snatches 
of leisure, there should be two weeks of living 
with work entirely forgotte1 

It is on this basis, I take it, that about this 


time of vear practically everybody decides to go 


veneral idea being to get away 


somewhere, the 


from scenes that are so familiar they have become 
hateful. The dwellers by the sea are all for climb- 


ing mountains, and the mountaineers are longing 
for the salt smell of the sea 
Millions of people O1VE expression to their in- 


dividual desires for change, and to meet their pref- 


erences millions of dollars have been expended 


by all manner of agencies. The perfect vacation 
aday the 


‘tation of particular 


Of 


depends upon the 


agency to the individual requirement. course 


the hundred per cent. vacation consists in taking 
ship for Europe and in going farther and farther 
eastward until the hour arrives, as suddenly it 
will, when thoughts about business prove to be 
welcome and even allut ing 


His 


Then one may safely 
start for home, vacation curve has reached 
its peak. 

But since most people cannot go that far, or 
stay that long, the next best is to have reasonable 
assurance that nothing can spoil one’s vacation 
except his own bad temper. No scheme is proof 
against that. We all know 
What is more puzzling is 


what we want to do. 
where to go, and since 
going somewhere is the essence of the business, 
this is a real worry. Fortunately, here in New 
York, we have a way of amending the proverbs. 
Whatever can be construed as everybody’s busi- 
ness, so far from being nobody’s business, is here 
almost certain to be found to be somebody’s very 
special business. Vacation affords no exception. 
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e Playground and Recreation Association of America 


A couple of years ago a young man, hearing 
many complaints about summer resorts, decided 
that something had to be done about it, and that 
he had to do it. 


of places, making inquiries, offering advice, ar- 


Doing it meant visiting hundreds 


ranging facilities, walking many miles, but the 
job was done and the proof is to be found in 
the 1926 Vacation Guide, for New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New England, published 
by the Vacation Service Bureau, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, directed by the man who had 
the idea. 

The Guide can be found in the public libraries, 
in the information department of the great stores, 
and in the offices of many firms employing large 
numbers of people. It contains over 200 pages 
of information of the kind the vacationist wants 
to have and upon which he can depend. 

When I look at the book, and note the mass of 
cold particulars about distance, fares, number of 
rooms, prices, churches, and special attractions, 
covering everything from great hotels to small 
farm houses, spread over half a dozen States, my 
mind goes back to one morning at Atlantic City 
when I met George A. Mead by the chance favor 
of a hotel head waiter. 

The Guide contains none of the glamor of that 
conversation, no sign of the enthusiasm that went 
into the production of seemingly dry facts, no 
assertion of the compiler’s determination that the 
clerk or stenographer leaving New York for a 
vacation should have a fair run for the money 
scraped together for that holiday. But the infor- 
mation essential to procuring that result is now 
available in every department store, and that is 
the main thing. 

While it is true that change of air and scene 
is the first essential requirement, for a successful 
vacation, it does not necessarily follow that change 
can only be secured by traveling great distances. 
Coney Island is the perennial witness to that. The 
Governor of New York State is now working 
mornings in a city hotel and spending his after- 
noons at sea beaches. If one has a taste for the 
wilderness he can be in the thick of it in an hour or 





























PLANNING FOR 


so in the great natural park just across the Hud- 
son. 

The city dwellers who are condemned to pass 
the hot months in the city should know, as most 
of them do not, how complete and restful is the 
change to be had by going only an hour’s journey 
into the country. To awake amongst flowers and 
erass and trees, to walk in sight of the river, or 
the sea, to begin the day away from the noise 
and roar, is something to be thankful for. There 
are about 150 places, averaging an hour from New 
York, equipped to minister to this concept of 
partial leisure. And for those who feel bored 
and stunted by life in the country, the cities are 
waiting with long sighed for amusements, libraries 
and galleries and other objects of admiration. 

\s to what should be done to make a holiday 
wholly successful, there is only one true test, the 
satisfaction of the secret purpose. The play 
hunger of a child expresses itself in motion, and 
is only satisfied when exhaustion is followed by 
deep sleep. But there comes an age when the 
tired cells of the human body ask nothing more 
satisfying than rest without a stir. To force the 
child to sit inactive and to spur the tired man into 
activity would be equally destructive of the vaca- 
tion principle. In between these extremes the 
same law applies. It is the expression of energy 
in the quality and in the manner desired by the 
individual that realizes the purpose of the vaca- 
tion. Since the biologists tell us that no two 
human beings are just alike, the marvel is that 
those who have set out to direct, and profit by, 
holiday activities, have been successful in satis- 
fying so high a percentage of those who seek rec- 
reation. 

From all this it results that a certain amount of 
wholesome selfishness enters into the planning of 
a successful vacation. Self-sacrifice may be saved 
for the rest of the year. One should choose freely 
and honestly between visiting one’s relatives and 
avoiding them; between going with one’s wife and 
going away from her; between living in a tent 
and sojourning in a hotel; between fishing in one’s 
own company or flashing in a fashionable group ; 
between painting pictures in the sun-kissed hills, 
and playing cards till morning in a smoke-laden 
room; between climbing a mountain and playing 
tennis in the valley; between studying in an art 
gallery and dancing to the music of a jazz band. 
Satisfaction of reasonable purpose makes a suc- 
cessful vacation; frustration of that purpose, or 
the unwelcome substitution of another purpose, 
spoils it. 
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Within the range of accepted standards of con- 
duct, it is what one wants to do, rather than what 
one ought to do, that makes a vacation a suc- 
cess. I once met a man in the Alps who said that 
he had spent six weeks in a gymnasium in fitting 
himself to spend one month climbing the snow 
peaks (of course in constant risk of his life) in 
order, as he expressed it, “to catch enough health 
for the rest of the year.” He had the right idea, 
and he caught a lot more than health. So long 
as he did not break his neck, his vacation was 
100 per cent. perfect. 


Planning for Play 100 


Years Ago 


That “the gift of land is the gift eternal’ has 
again been demonstrated in the town of \McDonogh 
just across the river from New Orleans. John 
McDonogh, who founded the town in 1815, left a 
will providing that certain spaces were “never to 
be built in or fenced in other ways than with a low 
railing, but to be forever left open as a public 
promenade belonging to the town.” 

“Promenade,” according to Daniel Webster, is 
“a walk for pleasure, show or exercise; a place 
for walking; to walk for amusement.” ‘The terms 
“park” and “playground” were little used at the 
time, but John McDonogh evidently meant that 
his “‘promenades” should serve the same purpose 
of healthful recreation for all. 

The waters of the Mississippi have made in- 
roads upon the town of McDonogh, changing its 
boundaries considerably. But Mexico Square and 
Lima Square, designated as ‘‘promenades,”’ still 
ring with the laughter of children at play. The 
Playground and Community Service Commission 
of New Orleans is to convert Lima Square inte 
a beautiful and well-quipped playground. 

John McDonogh, owner of many sugar planta- 
tions, was a patron saint of New Orleans educa- 
tion as well as play. About thirty of the city 
schools are a result of his beneficence. The first 
Friday in May is McDonogh Day, a school holiday 
in New Orleans. Bearing flowers, school children 
by the thousands make a pilgrimage to the statue 
of the philanthropist, which stands in Lafayette 
Square. 

The McDonogh will, a document of interest to 
modern city planners, is on file in the Jefferson 
Parish Court House at Gretna, La. 














The Story of a Back Lot Club 


By 


James Epwarp Rocers 


lor years we have been discussing back yard 


play and playgrounds. For a long time fathers 


and mothers have been urged to organize them- 


] 


selves for home play and gradually the idea has 


been taking root. In North Evanston, Illinois. 


the dream of fathers and mothers working to- 


gether on a home play project has come true, and 


| 
t 


the story of this neighborhood undertaking car- 


ried on for the past four years isa thrilling one. 


A Story That Is Different 


Four years ago twenty-nine fathers—heads of 


families and property owners in a North Evanston 


neighborhood—formed and incorporated the Back 


1 


Lot Club, paying $50 each to purchase a piece 


of property 150 feet square which, in the rear o! 


their gardens and backyards, formed a community 


lav center for their families. Twenty-five neigh- 
o J do 


bors on the four streets facing the square block 


joined the club as assoc members and con- 


late 


tributed their share to the project. A trust fund 


was created which assures the playground for all 


time, making it impossible for the property to be 


used for other purp Some of the original 


contributors and ownet ive died or moved away, 


but each new resident buys his share of the play- 
ground with his lot and house. 
The Neighbors Get 

For two years after project was launched 
the property remained in a more or less unde- 
veloped state. Two years ago, however, Van N. 
Marker, an energetic business man, became pres- 
ident of the Back Lot Club and work began on 


a modern playground. All the labor was done by 


the neighbors. Teachers, musicians, attorneys, 


business men, chemists, salesmen, engineers, min- 
isters, dentists, architects, professional men of all 


kinds donned overalls 1 worked for months. 


an 
The associate members helped, too, and survey- 
ing, engineering, plumbing and publicity were all 
ors who, in addition to 
] 
i 


taken care of by the neigh! 
apparatus and per- 
lhe National Metal 
Moulding Company donated a 50-foot flagpole 


their labor, gave lumber an 


suaded their friends to help. 


and the 
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3enjamin Electric Manutacturing Com- 


pany gave the 300-watt are light which turns night 
into day. Only about $250 was expended, al- 
though in labor and material the center represents 
a $2,500 investment. 


Regarding the Equipment 


The equipment is of the best, a three-inch cov- 
ering of white sand surrounds all the apparatus. 
The are surfaced 
drained, because of the expert service of the en- 


grounds well graded, and 


gineer among the neighbors. Orientation has been 
carefully considered. The sand box of concrete 
is under a modern cupola. There is a splendid 
14’ x 24’ baseball backstop; the concrete horse- 
shoe courts are up-to-date and the clay tennis 
courts, which will also be used for volley ball and 
basketball, are in excellent condition. Trees and 
shrubs beautify the grounds and give complete 
shade. 








EvANSTON, ILL. 


GENERAL VIEW OF PLAYGROUND, N. 


The Women Do Their Part 


The women of the neighborhood, not to be out- 
done by the men, have organized the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Back Lot Club and have sched- 
uled themselves for leadership at the playground. 
Committees of men and women have been or- 
ganized for the promotion of tennis, baseball, 
horseshoe pitching and social activities. These 
groups will schedule tournaments, leagues and 
other activities which will assure much more use 
of the ground and make for the best possible neigh- 
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SHOWING ApparRATuS, N. Evanston, ILL. 


borhood spirit. Parties, socials, picnics and enter- 
tainments are being arranged for the sixty-nine 
members and their friends. 


Starting Off 


On May twenty-eighth of this year the play 
center was fittingly dedicated by over 250 citizens 
with a program of music, refreshments, specialties 
and a parade. The Boy Scouts and other organi- 
zations took part with the Mayor of the city, and 
a Maypole dance and flag raising ceremony con- 
cluded the celebration. 

The story of North Evanston’s Back Lot Club 
has proved that home play is something more than 
a dream if initiative, skill, pride in neighborhood 
and a willingness to pool resources for a common 
cause are brought into play under a definite plan. 
[f all over America the North Evanston expert- 
ment could be duplicated ; if neighbors everywhere 
would work together as these neighbors are work- 
ing, much of the play problem—especially for lit- 
tle children—would find a happy solution. 


Some Nature Activities 
in Buffalo 


The annual report of the Assistant Director, 
Butfalo Society of Natural Sciences, extracts of 
which appear in the July issue of Hobbies, gives 
some significant facts about the work done in in- 
teresting children in nature study and activities. 

A few extracts follow: 

“Forty-one thousand persons visited our [lm- 
wood Museum during the year. Thirty Story 
Hours were given on Saturday mornings, with an 
average attendance of two hundred and thirty chil- 
dren. For the older children, Museum Games 
were conducted three times a week, and courses 
in insects, minerals, botany, birds and trees were 
presented. In addition, a ten weeks’ course in ele- 
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mentary museum technique was prepared and 
given to a class of young people numbering about 
a dozen. The object of the course was to teach 
simple methods of setting up self-collected mate- 
rials, proper labeling. At the end of a given period 
these Junior Museums developed in the homes of 
the youthful students, were inspected by a com- 
mittee of the staff and prizes given to the best 
collections. Five Junior Museums were entered 
in this contest and all were of such uniform excel- 
lence that prizes were awarded each of the con- 
testants. 

“Three nature plays were given during the year. 
In the fall the children presented The Seven Sleep- 
ers; at New Year’s The Twelve Travelers or The 
New Year’s Company; and in spring Seven Sleep- 
ers Awakened. The aim of the stories is to in- 
struct and to interest the children in Nature Study 
in a simple and pleasing manner, and to open their 
eyes to what is going on about them.” 


Recreation Develop- 
ments in Scotland 


Word has come from Lady Aberdeen that at a 
recent public meeting at Aberdeen the Aberdeen- 
shire Playing Fields Association was organized as 
a branch of the National Playing Fields Associa- 
tion, with Lord Aberdeen as president. Its pur- 
pose is to insure that “every town, parish and vil- 
lage has adequate facilities for outdoor recreation 
in playing fields, children’s playgrounds and recrea- 
tion centers.” 

At the Donside Paper Mills, Lady Aberdeen re- 
ports, the workers have themselves constructed a 
sports ground which will include four hard tennis 
courts, a six-ring bowling green, four quoits courts, 
a rifle range and an 18-hole putting green. A par- 
ent club, the Donside Paper Mills Recreation and 
Athletic Club, has been organized and in addition 
to the sports mentioned provision is being made 
for cricket, football, billiards, boxing and swim- 
ming clubs. Committees have been formed to run 
dances and social evenings and a shop has been 
established where candy, tobacco and similar sup- 
plies may be secured, the profits going to the sports 
club funds. 


Five hundred and five (505) playgrounds were 
opened for the first time in 1925. 
Think of what this means to boys and girls. 
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‘“De-Fencing” Charles City 
By 
JAMES HINEs, JR., 


Lions International 





During the past several years the wayfarer 


approaching Charles ‘ lowa, along Floyd Road 


from the northwest | een struck by the long, 
unkept and dilapidat | fence to his left. Were he 
interested or inquisit iough to look through 
one of the gaps le tting boards or fallen 


sections, he would have recognized the senile re- 
mains of the old | rounds There were the 
weed-grown track, t randstand which had 1m- 

















partially served racing fans or rooters for the 


home team; there were the poultry house, the 
pens where blue ribbon hogs had reveled in un- 
accustomed luxury. .\ bit apart in decaying splen- 


dor were two great halls, a cross between church 


and fire station, which one instinctively classified 
as Agricultural Hall and the Home Economics 
Building. Across to the north was a pretty grove 


which doubtless had sheltered many a noon-day 
picnic spread, while between the tree trunks now 
standing in silent guard there gleamed the waters 
of the Cedar River 
All this the wayfarer could see were he to over- 
come a natural prejudice in approaching the non- 
descript sign board which seemed not to dis- 
‘Arbuckle’s” 
For Sale By,’ 


Pepsin Drink.” Certainly this was the old people’s 


criminate between and “prescrip- 


tions” or between “ "and “The Peppy 
home for outdoor advertising ! 
How to get rid of “that fence” had long been a 
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topic of speech and resolution. One civie club had 
adopted the slogan, “A board a day will take the 
fence away.” But they took the boards away in 
the dark of the night. There is the ever-present 
danger of tetanus where one goes to fooling around 
with rusty nails on dark nights, so that method of 
disposing of the fence didn’t work. 

Then came the Lions! They learned it would 
cost $20,000 to get rid of “that fence.” They 
learned also that all of Charles City would put its 
approval on spending $20,000 for such a worthy 
cause, so the Lions bought the fence, and the good 
natured land holder threw in the twenty acres of 
land between the fence and the river, and told 
them to take twenty years to pay, if necessary. 
The Lions now had a playfield. 

Then they showed the stuff from which Lions 
are made. They told Charles City and the world, 
“This is your park—a community park. We don't 
even want our name tied to it, but we do want 
to lose that fence.” 

A community-wide jubilee was arranged. Thi 
High School Band, togged out in new uniforms, 
led a cheering throng to the “Old Fair Grounds.” 
There the crowd packed in close while a shrewd 
auctioneer cajoled them into bidding for the fence. 
a board at a time. 

“Ninety! Ninety-five! 
a hundred, anybody make it hundred and one! 


A hundred! Going at 


Last chance at a hundred! Going! Going! Gone! 
Sold at a hundred! Bring up that long board at 
the side of the pile, the one with the big knot and 
the Dr. Pepper sign.” 

So the bidding went—ten, fifty a hundred and 
fifty,—and they were not talking cents—they were 
talking dollars! One bidder proudly bore away the 





most valuable board, price $150.00. The Rotary 
Club paid $100 for its souvenir of the occasion. 
Altogether $1,024 was raised from the sale. 

Following the good work of the auctioneer, the 
chef took charge and announced, “Hot dogs, cake 
and coffee!” 

The money taken in by the club will be used to 
make improvements in the park. 

The entire city is enthusiastic, the local news- 























FOR THE BOYS 


papers donating columns to accounts of the Jubilee 
Sale, while a half-page advertisement was given 
over to boosting the affair. 

The money taken in by the club will be used to 
make improvements in the park. Already the 
Lions have contracted for an ornamental iron and 
woven wire fence. They will repair the grand- 
stand and will purchase a canvas wall to stretch 
around the baseball diamond or gridiron when 
the big games are on. The club has decided to 
assume the $20,000 as an investment in community 
advancement and to use any income from the sale 
of the fence for improvement purposes only. 

In order to make the park a real community 
project, the Lions Club plans to ask other organi- 
zations to undertake special features in the de- 
velopment. The Boy Scouts will build a cabin as 
an objective for overnight hikes. A canoe club 
may be organized. The Parent-Teachers will be 
asked to provide a mother’s rest room. The Amer- 


ican legion will, among other things, erect a flag- 
pole and give the flag to be flown from it. 

Part of the existing buildings will be converted 
for present needs, and part will be converted to 
kindling wood. Husky Lions have spent days in 
cleaning out underbrush and burning — trash. 
Charles City will look out on a new community 
park and to the Lions will be said, “Well done! 
\lay the good work continue!” 


(Jur main trouble is that we have been thinking 
a whole lot less about what we are going to do 
with this leisure than we have about trying to get 
it. .\nd it is of no use going on making more 
leisure if we are going to use it for moral and 
physical degeneration—destructive joy. 


* * * * * 


[here is an equality of all men before fishes. 
fish has never learned to discriminate much 
as to the price of tackle. He takes no account of 
lass or of manners and with it all, while there are 
gh moments of excitement, there are periods of 
great thrill, the good fisherman must yield to con- 
templative moods, for often it is a long time be- 
tween bites. These interregnums make for re- 
serve and calm reflection. No one can catch fish 
in anger or in malice. A good fisherman must 


hy nature be possessed of much faith and hope or 


he would not fish. He gains even in charity when 
he listens to other fishermen. All of which should 
create a high esteem for fish.—Herbert Hoover. 


Fron ddress at Annual Dinner of National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation, 
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For the Boys of Sioux City 


In May the Athletic and Recreational Group 
of the Junior Chamber of Commerce put on its 
first Boys’ Hobby Fair, which is to be an annual 
affair. 

Bovs of two classes were urged to participate 
the Junior Class for boys under 14 and the Senior 
Class for boys from 14 to 18. About 600 exhibits, 
according to John D. Adams, Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Chamber of Commerce, were placed in the 
fair, which was held at the auditorium. 

There were six main divisions : 

Handeraft occupied the first division with 
woodwork, models (airplanes, motor boats, auto- 
mobiles and similar articles), radio, mechanical 
devices, whittling and carving, kites. 

Division 2 included collections of stamps, coins, 
natural history specimens and war relics. 

Arts and crafts comprised division 3, and here 
were to be found oil paintings, water colors, pen 
and ink sketches, drawings from life and modeling 
in soap, clay or plasticene; cartoons, mechanical 
drawings, photography, posters and metal work 
ing. 

Division 4 was the music group and this section 
of the fair was in the nature of a contest. The 
groups under music consisted of harmonica, piano, 
ukulele, violin, boys’ quartette, string instruments 
other than violin, and wind instruments. 

Similarly, Division 5—drama—was in the nature 
of a demonstration with the presentation of a one- 
act play with a minimum of three characters play- 
ing for a maximum period of 30 minutes. The 
stage was furnished for the actors but all proper- 
ties and costumes were supplied by the entries, 
Clog dances also came under this division. 

The last group, No. 6, was the special section, 
containing Father and Son Joint I:xhibits, open to 
Boy Scouts, Y. M. C. A. groups and other organi- 
zations. 

The show began at three o’clock, remaining open 
until 10:00 P. M. The exhibits were the main 
feature in the afternoon, and contests in the eve 
ning. Although the admission charge was only 10 
cents, the Hobby Fair was entirely self-supporting 
The boys in the group did all the work with the 
exception of selling tickets and serving as watch- 
men and other helpers. 

The aeroplane division attracted much attention, 
some of the models being equipped with motive 
power and so cleverly balanced as to wingspread 
and slant of propellers, that they flew remarkable 
distances. One of the aeroplanes had a wing- 
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spread of more than two feet but merely on rub- 
ber band power it ran across the floor and took 
to the air with the grace the latest planes used 
in the Government Air Service. 

The carving department was exceedingly inter- 


One of the most elaborate exhibits in this 


esting. 
department was a replica of the Capitol Grounds 
at Washington, also the Washington Monument, 
Lincoln Memorial, White House, Capitol and other 
other articles 


buildings. There were also many 


carved out of wood. 











Farr, Sioux City, lowa 


AIRPLANE, Ist Boys’ Hospsy 


Among the other exhibits which drew the atten- 
tion of many was a miniature lighthouse, the work 
of a Chinese youth and his father. Next to it was 
a model ship like those which sailed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time. The lighthouse and ship were 
complete in every detail. The ship was equipped 
with masts, spars and all other nautical parapher- 
nalia. The lighthouse—about 2% feet high—had 
an electric light at the top of the tower, a radio, life 
boat, living quarters for the keeper and his crew. 
Numerous other ship models and beautiful articles 
made in the manual training departments of the 
various schools helped make up the exhibits which 
ranged from office furniture, coin collections and 
model aeroplanes to small automobiles, book racks 


and oil paintings. Probably the largest and most 


1 


unique exhibit was a three-ring circus which occu- 
pied a space 10x20 feet 
ial features during the 


including Wednesday 


There were several spe 


week, night which was 
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Home test Doc, lst Boys’ Hopsy Farr, Sioux City, lowa 


tr. 8. &..A, 


stunts and 


night, including demonstrations of 
athletic Boy Scout activities. On 
Thursday afternoon the cur dogs of the City came 
into their own when a parade of 100 dogs circled 
the City and disbanded at the auditorium where 
prizes were awarded for the homeliest, bes, look- 
ing and smallest dogs. 
Training for Leisure.—In announcing a 
course dealing with the creative control of the sec- 
ondary school by pupils, parents and teachers to 
be given at New York University, School of Edu- 
cation, Professor Phillip W. L. Cox prophesies 
that the secondary school of the future will con- 
stitute a milieu in which those who participate 
pupils, parents and teachers—will create their own 
curriculum. This curriculum will be character- 
ized by cooperative activities, such as the publish- 
ing of papers, the conduct of lunchrooms, the 
heautifying of school grounds, school dramatics. 
The new secondary education will be so planned 
that pupils will achieve the goals of education by 
direct purposeful practice, Professor Cox de- 
clares. The citizenship objective will be achieved 
by citizenship practices in the school and commu- 
nity. The vocational objective will be attained by 
the development of vocational skills and practices 
in and out of school. The home-membership ob- 
jective will be achieved by dressmaking, house- 
meal-getting, both in the school and 


furnishing, 


in the pupils’ homes. Good-will will be promoted 
by the inter-relationships involved in the common 
undertakings of adolescents and adults. The 
worthy use of leisure time will be encouraged by 
school recognition of the desirable ways in which 
youths and grown-ups utilize their leisure time. 























NEW PROCESS IN 


Recreation Goals for 
Philadelphia 


In an address delivered at the All-Philadelphia 
(onference recently held in Philadelphia, Mr. 
()tto T. Mallery of the Philadelphia Playground 
\ssociation outlined the recreation facilities pro- 
vided by the City and pointed out the objectives 
toward which the City should work. The greatest 
needs he felt to be as follows: 

1. A Recreation Manager. To make Philadel- 
phia the best recreation city in America we need a 
Recreation Manager—a permanent executive with 
energy and imagination, to harmonize and coordi- 
nate the great existing resources of the schools 
and of the Department of Public Welfare, to plan 
the growth of the future, and to “sell” sound 
recreation to the people. 

2. Greater use of recreational facilities. We 
should aim for an average of 150,000 persons per 
day in 1931 
46,000 persons—taking part in public recreation. 

3. Advertising. People must be “‘sold” the habit 


instead of the present average of 


of recreation that “re-creates,” just as surely as 
they must be sold chewing gum or cigarettes. 

4. To raise the standard of qualifications and 
salaries of Bureau of Recreation teachers to equal 
those of the Board of Public Education and other 
first class employers. The amount involved would 
he only $51,000—less than 1% of the cost of the 
physical plant—and would increase the efficiency 
of 40 playgrounds over 100%. Right leadership 
is worth whatever it costs. 

5. Open school yards during the evenings in 
summer. Every open inch is needed on hot sum- 
ner evenings. 

6. Open playgrounds and recreation centers on 
certain hours on Sunday, to keep boys and girls 

ff the street and out of mischief, and to give 
workers a chance for recreation on their one free 
dav of the week. 

7. evening recreation for workers in all the 
High School buildings. 

8. Greater community use of public school 
buildings for meetings and entertainments. 

9. Community associations to “root” for each 
recreation center and its various athletic teams, and 
to enlist the neighbors for music, dramatics and 
social purposes. 

10. A reserve of 10% of all new development 
tracts for playgrounds and parks. 

11. To utilize the law which allows the Bureau 
of Surveys to plot and reserve playgrounds upon 
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the City Plan on the same basis as streets. [rom 
an airplane the former green borders of Phila- 
delphia are seen transformed into an unbroken 
mass of roofs no different from the old congested 
districts. 

12. To build recreation into every new public 
school. 

13. One new recreation center each vear. 

14. A wilderness reserve of 20,000 acres within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia, where people of all 
ages can go to hike, camp, and escape from the city 
to a machine-free, primeval life. Such a reserve 
is today a hopeful possibility. With proper sup 
port it can be made a fact. 

15. A recreation foundation, endowed by private 
gifts and legacies to promote the happiest and 
most constructive use of leisure time. 


A New Process in Motion 
Picture Making 


An interesting program was recently shown for 
the Committee on Public Relations, through the 
courtesy of Educational Film Exchanges, Inc. 
Nature subjects and animated cartoons preceded 
the feature, ““The Vision.” This, the first of a 
series of two-reel pictures based on the paintings 
of famous artists, was done in technicolor by a 
new process. . 

None ot the blurring often seen in colored films 
was present, because of an invention which does 
away with the necessity for superimposing two 
films to get a colored effect. The texture of 
fabrics—particularly the effects of light and 
shadow on the hero’s crimson velvet jacket—were 
beautiful. Firelight and candlelight were faith- 
fully reproduced, 

A simple story had been written around the 
painting “Speak! Speak!” by Sir John Millais, 
which shows a young man obsessed by the vision of 
a lovely spectre who haunts his castle. he story 
would have been too slender for black and white 
photography. 

The representative of this film series was pres- 
ent and answered questions. He predicted that in 
a few vears the color process would dominate 
motion pictures. Though this sort of film is more 
expensive to take than the ordinary type, he point- 
ed out that it is easier to produce, not requiring 
expensive sets to give an effect of beauty and 
luxury. In “The Vision” the backgrounds were 
kept very sombre, while attention was concentrated 
on the actors. 
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Children at Play in Old 


Jerusalem 


In the old city of Jerusalem there is a single 
empty lot, which, through the 
A\merican, Mrs. Bertha \ 


converted into the first 


generosity of an 
(suggenheimer, of 
Lynchburg, Va., has bee: 
playground in Palestine 
(One dav last summe vo little Chedar boys, 


five years old, came playground stalking 


along ponderously with walking sticks in imita- 
tion of their elders. They came, not to participate 
in the play of the children, but merely to observe, 
and this they did wit! ry severe sarcasm. The 
leader asked them whether they would not like 


to build houses in the sat is the other children 
were doing. 

“Oh, no,” they laugh ‘We are not their 
kind.” 

“Well,” said the leader, “what kind of children 


are these ?”’ 


“They are play children, but we are learning 
children,” answered the lemn little boys. 

The Chedar childret e of the type in Jeru- 
salem who are most reluctant to catch the new 


spirit of this pioneer round in their city. 


swing lifts their feet 


They are terrified w 


from the ground. They do not have much physi- 
cal courage, and it will take a long time for them 
to develop this trait as their elders scott al their 
first timid responses to the playground appeal and 
their teachers do not encourage them to play. 

The Ashkanze Jewis! ildren and the black 
Arabs are not so tim hev are rapidly learn- 
ing basketball and dodg« ll, using the giant 
stride, the swings, maki aaskets, joining ths 
playground sings, and taking part in dramiatics. 
All in all, the playground has proved a great suc- 
COSS. 

THe Pi s. 
Jerusalem has the and vices of other 


big cities of the world. Until the first playground 


was established, there tle enough wholesome 


recreation to compete harmful amusements, 





and life consisted mainly of work and no play. 
Adolescents are to be seen sitting in Arab cafes, 
which are unventilated, stuffy, and generally un- 
conducive to the proper development of youth. 
Now that the children have a playground, many 
of them are spending their afternoons there in- 
stead of in the cafes. There is an example of a 
young boy whose life was spent mainly in cafes 
or in prison. He was one of the worst characters 
in the “Old City.” 
the most ardent assistants of the playground 


Eventually he became one of 
leader. He merely needed to have his energy di- 
rected into wholesome channels, and all the time 
that the playground was open he kept out of 
touch with the police. 

Clubs have been established for older boys and 
girls who work all day. They meet small ex- 
penses themselves and use a school near the play- 
ground as their meeting place. ‘The rooms of this 
school are always at the disposal of the playground 
leader, and in return the school children are al- 
lowed to use the playground in the mornings. 
The full cooperation of school principals permits 
carrying on activities in the winter months and 
during the rainy season. 

A national committee with representatives from 
both the United States and Canada is shortly to 
be formed in order to extend organized recreation 
Mrs. Gug- 


genheimer made a contribution of $50,000. With 


intl a number of cities in Palestine. 


additional contributions that have been received 
and others which it is hoped will tollow, it is ex- 
pected to establish a playground in Haifa and 
A New York City girl, w.iss Eva 
Dushkin, who attended the Recreation School 


other cities. 


conducted by the Playground and _ Recreation 
Association of America at Bear Mountain, will 
go to Jerusalem to take charge of the playground 
there. She 1s now giving training to several other 
young Americans who will go to Palestine in the 
fall with the expectation of becoming playground 
leaders. 

The national committee in America will co- 
operate closely with the one in Jerusalem which 
will have direct responsibility for the recreation 


program in that city. 




















Principles in Securing and Retaining Use 
of Schools for Recreation Purposes 


STEPHEN H. MAHONEY 


Superintendent of Recreation, Cambridge, Alassachusetts 


In most communities which are conducting rec- 
reation programs, it is necessary to depend upon 
the use of school buildings for some part of the 
schedule of activities. Since in most communities 
the control of the school building is in the hands 
of a department other than the department which 
is conducting the recreation program, there arises 
at once the problem of securing the use of the 
building for recreation purposes. This problem 
is by no means a new one, for it has been present 
ever since the schools began to be used for other 
than educational purposes. The solution of the 
problem involves a tactful handling of a number 
of agencies which are involved in securing and re- 
taining the use of the school building. 

In the City of Cambridge we are fortunate in 
having an arrangement whereby the use of the 
schools by the Recreation Department is ona co- 
operative basis and the relations between the two 
departments are most cordial. I shall take the lib- 
erty, therefore, of outlining the procedure followed 
in Cambridge toward the solution of the matter in 
question, 

Shortly after the creation of the Recreation De- 
partment, it became evident to me as Superinten- 
dent that the use of the schools was most desirable 
in conducting many phases of our program. Since 
some of our children’s playgrounds were located 
adjacent to school buildings, the first need would 
be for the directors to have access to the building 
for several reasons. Then again, the department 


iad planned for dancing and dramatic classes for 
school children after schoo! hours, and since there 
were no buildings owned by the Recreation Depart- 
ment suited for the purpose, it would be necessary 
to utilize the school buildings in several sections 
of the city. Beyond these uses, if the department 
should conduct a community center program, it 
would be necessary to rely entirely on school house 
accommodations to carry out the project. In other 
words, it was very evident that the school buildings 


presented at Recreation Conference of New England 
Recreation Executives, Waterbury, Connecticut, April 8-9, 1926. 


must be secured as a necessary asset to the success 
of the recreation program in the city. 

The first step toward the objective was to inter- 
view the Superintendent of Schools on the subject. 
May I at this point state that this individual con- 
stitutes the first agency referred to above? The 
Superintendent of the modern school system is 
usually a man with sufficient vision to realize the 
importance of community recreation. Further- 
more, the various professional contacts through 
conventions and associations have brought him 
rather close to the recreation situation. A tactful 
explanation of the proposed use of the buildings 
and a request for cooperation on the part of the 
Superintendent will almost inevitably secure the 
aid of that individual, and such cooperation I con- 
sider to be the most important step toward the 
desired goal. Perhaps in our city we were excep- 
tionally fortunate in possessing a school Superin- 
tendent who was already “sold” on the recreation 
idea. 

Armed with the support of the Superintendent, 
the next logical step is to arrange for an appear- 
ance before the School Committee at a subsequent 
meeting, the committee being regarded as the sec- 
ond agency involved in securing the objective. It 
is now the responsibility of the Superintendent of 
Recreation to present his case in a definite and con- 
vincing manner, making sure that previous to his 
appearance he has very definitely decided upon all 
the matters involved, such as the exact hours, par- 
ticular evenings, conditions of use, and the co- 
operation his department is ready to offer to the 
school organization. Diplomacy is, of course, a 
great essential and there must be no indication of 
a demand upon the School Committee, but rather 
the appearance that the Committee is awake to the 
development of community recreation and its co- 
operation is essential to that development. The 
recommendations of the school Superintendent for 
granting the desired privilege should then be pro- 
ductive of results. 

I presume that no organization ever made use 
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cates to its staff who will quite frequently smooth 
out petty difficulties which may arise with the 
teacher whose class room has been unduly dis- 
turbed by its use for a recreation purpose on the 
previous evening. 

The fourth agency that must inevitably be con- 
sidered is the janitor or custodian of the building. 
As most of us know, the school janitor in most 
communities plays an important part in the success 
or failure of the activities conducted at his build- 
ing. It is most desirable, therefore, without con- 
ceding too much to the individual in question to so 
enlist his influence and good will that no obstruc- 
tion may be encountered from this particular angle. 
To be more specific, the same tact and diplomacy 
emploved with the other agencies can be used in 
this case with the result that before any use is made 
of the building at all the janitor becomes a co- 
worker in the program. 

| have purposely left the next agency—the public 
or the patrons of the community center—until the 





last. 
the most important one to be considered through- 


as in the case of the School Committee. made co It goes without saying that this element is 


operators in the recreation program, the Recrea- 


tion Department has added new friends and advo- out the entire plan of organization, yet the steps 
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already outlined are most essential in the prelim- 


inary planning for the use of school buildings. 
Perhaps the last named agency, the public, is more 
necessary in the retaining the use of the building 


than in the securing of it. Proper organization of 


the groups that use school buildings inevitably 
leads to a situation wherein the group using the 


building resents any attempt to take away its priv- 
ilege. | regard the creation of this sentiment 
among the patrons of a community center as one 
of the most important objectives to be sought in the 
center program; for it obviously follows that if 
such a sentiment exists among the patrons of a 
center, the other desirable qualities, such as loyalty, 


mnterest, ane 


cooperation are bound to be present 
also 

(here are a few other considerations which 
ought to be mentioned. I think it only fair that the 
Recreation Department should assume some of the 
expenses connected with the operation of the 
In our 
city the Department bears the expense of heat, 


school building for community purposes. 


light and janitor service in the building operated 
for recreation purposes. Willingness to assume 
such expenses is always an asset in attempting to 
secure the use of the school building. 

Care should be exercised also in the selection of 
ictivities which are to be included in the recreation 
program in the school building. It is my belief 
that the Recreation Department should avoid those 
activities and classes which belong in the educa- 
tional field. This is especially true in communities 
where the school authorities are conducting such 
classes in connection with the evening schools or 
ther organizations. There is the evident danger 
of a clash between the two departments whenever 
educational subjects are introduced into the recrea- 
tion program, and it is only the part of discretion 
to leave such subjects to the educational authori- 
ties. ©mne method of circumventing this difficulty 
has been employed in Cambridge in a certain rec- 
reation center. When we realized that there was 
a demand for certain practical art subjects to be 
introduced at the center, the Superintendent of 
Kecreation placed the situation before the Super- 
intendent of Schools and made the suggestion that 
since the building was open anyway for the use 
of the Recreation Department, perhaps the school 
authorities might care to furnish a few teachers 
for the subjects. Such an arrangement was put 
into Operation and the school authorities assumed 
the attitude that they were cooperating with the 
Recreation Department 


ae 
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Branch Libraries in Field 
Houses 


The St. Louis Public Library has issued in its 
bulletin for July, 1926, the report of a study 
made by members of the staff on Branch Libraries 
in Field Houses. The report is illuminating and 
will be of keen interest to recreation executives. 

The study shows only fifteen cities in which 
the public library maintains branch service of 
some kind in connection with the recreation center. 
Of these there are only five where a real branch 
of the library—not a sub-branch or station—is 
operated in what is known as a field house. These 
five cities are Chicago, Cincinnati, Flint, Minne- 
apolis and St. Louis. In only one city, Minne- 
apolis, was the library planned for in advance. 

The report gives the data about the work in 
these fifteen cities; the advantages and disadvan- 
tages are frankly presented ; suggestions are made 
for cooperation between the library and the city 
authorities; a proposed plan for a standard field 
house is suggested which makes adequate provi- 
sion for a branch library and there is a bibliog- 
raphy of general articles which have appeared on 
community and such centers. 

A real challenge is. presented to recreation 
executives and officials to consider their responsi- 
bility toward the provision of facilities for branch 
libraries. 

“Field houses are planned by those interested 
primarily in playground and recreational activities, 
and so a branch library is not, as a rule, included 
in the original plans for the building. In fact, 
the only instance where we found that the library 
had been planned for and consulted with in ad- 
vance was in Minneapolis. Perhaps in future this 
will not be true if more public officials have the 
vision of the former Director of Public Welfare 
in St. Louis who stated: ‘It is my judgment 
that no community center is complete without a 
branch public library as an essential part of the 
field-house activities.’ ” 

On the other hand, there is a challenge to 
librarians as well. 

“We are forced to admit that local conditions 
are responsible for these diverse conclusions. All, 
however, seem agreed that life in a field house 
branch is not as agreeable and pleasant for the 
library assistants as it is when they are housed in 


(Continued on page 326) 











Basic Principles in Boys’ Work* 


S. Max NELSON 


Chairman, Department of Work with Boys, National Federation of Settlements 


We are fairly certain that the combination of 
fire and gunpowder causes an instantaneous explo- 
sion, that ice will melt in hot weather and _ that 
water will quench fire. These are basic principles 
or based on basic principles of physics and chem- 
istry. When we try to analyze boys’ work, how- 
ever, try to show that certain causes will always 
produce certain effects, or standard programs 
turn out standard boy-products, we are immed- 
lately plunged into such a great whirlpool of inter- 
playing causes, modifying influences, unbelievable 
results and mystifying phenomena of boy life that 
we begin to doubt if there are any basic principles 
at all. 


[. HE Boy 


The magic Carpet, Cap O1 darkness, cloak of 1n- 
visibility and winged shoes are standard equip- 
ment with a boy. The carpet of his imagination 
unrolled, he rides upon it to the ends of the earth, 
and by the magic of it he lives the life of any 
character in any age down to the present. The 
boys who swarm up and down the fire-escape in 
the evening are not performing feats of agility or 
strength but are running up the shrouds and into 
the rigging of pirate-ships or climbing giant trees 
in the jungle. When their activities offend the 
occupants of the building and are interrupted by 
a matter-of-fact janitor or unsympathetic cop, 
they are rudely jolted from the glamorous world 
of make-believe into the every-day world of 
crowds and smells, stale tenements and unlovely 
streets. It is the special provision of an all-wise 
Providence that instead of being crushed by 
weight of circumstances, a boy rebounds with a 
limitless, undaunted spirit of optimism which car- 
ries him, in his play-time at least, over the rough 
spots of tenement existence 

Instinctively the boy is a creator. A lone roller- 
skate becomes a coaster. [Every unguarded baby- 
carriage 1s a temptation, for with a little skill, a 
board and a couple of packing-boxes, it may be 
transformed into a high-powered racing car. 
Every bed-spring, discarded and waiting for the 


trash wagon, becomes a spring-board or a sled 





*Address given at Confers National Federation of Settle 
ments, Cleveland, Ohio, M é 
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upon which six boys at a time may coast down 
the settlement front steps. The waste materials 
from a building under construction and the nearby 
example of a rising edifice are an irresistible chal- 
lenge to any gang to build a shanty club-house 
and who shall say that the unprotected board 
which finds its way into that structure was stolen ? 
Absolutely not. The boys needed it, that’s all! 

A boy likes to take care of something. Some- 
times it is a solitary pigeon or a white rat, some- 
times a turtle brought home from camp, or a stray 
puppy which at the end of a bit of rope confers 
upon its temporary master the signal honor of 
ownership of a dog, pedigree and origin unques- 
tioned. Recently a group of boys in the alley next 
to our settlement were stirred to pity for the thin 
and restless cats of that particular alley. With 
what pains they gathered packing boxes, bits of 
carpet and stray saucers—borrowed no doubt from 
the already depleted stock at home. A cat-sana- 
torium was set up and flourished for a week or 
two until a new project claimed the attention of 
the young humanitarians. 

A boy likes to be useful, provided it doesn't 
interfere with his project of the moment. He 
loves especially to see those who benefit by his 
usefulness enjoy the results of his labors. Thus 
“Nickey” —president of the Emanons (No Name 
reversed )—gang-leader of the same club outside 
the settlement—felt great satisfaction when he 
said, “Nelson, I made that board you give me into 
a bench for the fellas. If we didn’t have it, 
they’d have to sit on de ground.” 

Joys must have heroes, and by the same token 
heroines, adults whom they adore and who may 
have come into their lives through books, the 
screen, or through everyday contacts. Strength, 
beauty, fairness and dignity—these attributes the 
adored ones must have and in loyalty to these as in 
loyalty to passing interests there is the greatest 
mobility and fickleness. Happy is the adult leader 
who can reign supreme a year or even a few 
months in the affections of the boy! New hori- 
zons, broader landscapes, new combinations of 
interests all conspire to call for new powers in 
the hero, and most often a new hero is enthroned. 
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Just as he worships a hero so the average boy 
appreciates the supervision of elders whom he 
can respect. None is so quickly repelled by silly 
sentiment or cheaply offered familiarity. Thus 
the boys’ director who insists that his boys call 
him by a nickname or even by his first name should 
be sure that the boys want to do so and should 
also realize that the prefix of Mr. is a mighty good 
ally when it comes to discipline. The adolescent 
boy is furthermore a veritable mirror of the man- 
ners and habits of his leaders and heroes. From 
the cut of his hair to the color of his shoes he is 
a sheik, “‘very collegiate.” If the boys’ director 
is at all times a polished gentleman in manner, his 
boys will in a surprisingly short time become like- 
mannered ; on the other hand, if he is the **Treat 
‘em rough” type—and there are a few such—the 
boys will reflect that mode. 

(ne might go on indefinitely, analyzing and 
cataloging boy-traits. Certainly a study of the 
hasic principles in boys’ work warrants thorough 
analysis of the boy. There are two other impor- 
tant factors involved, however—the leader and the 
environment. Add to these three factors, motive 
for doing the work and the technique required 


and we have going boys’ work. 


Il. Tue LEADER 


is not necessary to tell any group of settle- 


ment people that good bovs’ leaders are scarce. 


Not only are they scarce but to date we do not 
seem to have acquired any method of increasing 
the supply. The testimony of many social work 


1 


eaders goes to prove that a boys’ work man is 
horn, not made by training. Any settlement is 
fortunate whose boys’ department boasts a born 
leader who has also had special training. ‘This 
raining cannot be too broad. Out of every hun- 
dred aspirants to boys’ work positions perhaps 
eighty are or have been athletes or gym men. 
\bility to referee a basketball game in a way satis- 
actory to both teams has sufficed to hold down the 
i) of altogether too many boys’ work men. Im- 
portant as are athletic prowess and fair-minded- 
ness, they are but a part of the necessary equip 
ment for the leader of boys. He should have as 
1] 


well vision to see his work as a broad piece of 


education, a thorough knowledge of science, espe- 


ogy, and a keen interest in the fine 


cially of biol 
arts. When, however, it is necessary to choose 
between natural gifts without training and train- 
ing without special natural gifts, there can be but 
one decision. Attitude toward the boys and a 


visioning of the individual possibilities of each 
boy are fundamental. Whole pages of graduate 
degrees in the various ologies cannot make up for 
a lack of natural gift, nor can reams of plans and 
programs. better a great-hearted man who loves 
boys and whom they love and respect, than many 
so-called experts. It is possible that a larger sup- 
ply of the right type of leaders will appear if we 
can so arrange our budgets that a gifted man can 
afford to make boys’ work a vocation. Certainly 
the present turn-over in workers is wasteful. In 
choosing leaders for boys’ work one does well to 
remember that there is no keener judge of pure 
merit ina man than a boy. Thus our boys’ work 
men will stand or fall on their true character, not 
on their programs alone. 


III]. ENviRONMENT 


In considering the place and importance of en- 
vironment, four sub-divisions are immediately ap- 
parent, namely the Home, the School, the Street 
and the Settlement. Of these the street is easily 
the most important and the associations and ex- 
periences encountered there mold the boy into the 
individual which we come to know so well ia our 
settlement contacts. There are 108 hours of exist- 
ence in a seven-day week. Allowing the boy nine 
hours’ sleep every night and one hour a day for 
meals, one hour for dressing, five hours of school 
on school days, two hours three times a week at 
the settlement, we reach the following conclusions 

that out of every 108 hour week, the average 
settlement boy spends 
37°, of his existence in sleep 

4° eating 
4°, dressing 

17‘ in school 

4°, in the settlement 

34% or more than half of his waking hours in 
the streets. 

When we wonder why the settlement does not 
more quickly transform the boy let us give full 
credit to the influences of the street, the gang, 
the example of low grade older boys and men, 
scenes of violence, police and property restrictions 
which hamper the active boy in normal play and 
exercise, and to the inadequacy of the average 
home with its lack of quiet, lack of things beauti- 
ful, the slight hold of most parents on their chil- 
dren, the early introduction of working-class 
young persons into the ranks of breadwinners. 
Against this, place the six precious hours when 
he is under our roof. It is a marvel that the aver- 
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age boy makes so much of the influences of the 
settlement, and it is fundamental that we see the 
whole picture of his environment when determin- 
ing our place in his existenc 


IV. Boys’ Work 


How shall the settlement function that the 
priceless hours of our association with him may 
serve the boy to the best advantage? In other 
words—given the boys, the leaders, the house, 
the equipment, we come next to method. Shall 


we place the emphasis on small units or gang-type 


clubs, or on large groups or associations? Shall 
we institute formal programs such as Scouting, 
Woodcraft and others in which we follow a defi- 


nite course laid out step by step, or cast our lot 
with the moderns in education and develop natural 
interests through the project method? Shall we 
serve a small group from the neighborhood in- 
tensively or the whole neighborhood extensively ? 
These and many more are the questions which 
are constantly coming to the fore in our work. 
After all, there is no “best way.” Given a well- 
equipped plant, a born boys’ man, and a live 


crowd of neighborhood boys, each settlement must 
modify any program until it is confident that 
highly satisfactory results are being obtained. 


Who can measure the relative good of extensive 


and intensive boys’ work 


( ON ( USION 


To state in so many words what is fundamental 
and basic in boys’ work—it is the process through 
which an organization makes and keeps a group 
happy and alive to the best influences in their en- 
vironment, constantly providing through pro- 
grams, projects, training classes, and worthy 
leadership an introduction to the wider horizons 
of life, equipping them with a philosophy which 
will show all of life in proper perspective. Boys’ 
work is more than a matter of amusing bovs; it 
must make them capable of complete living. If 
we are hampered by insufficient funds and lack of 
leaders, discouraged by the seeming indifference 
sometimes of our boys themselves, let us remember 
the words of Canon Barnett when he said, ‘Fear 
not to sow because of the birds.” 


Branch Libraries 
(Continued from page 323) 


their own building. This latter consideration raises 


] 


the question of whether the library should be more 
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concerned with its own comfort than it should be 
with rendering service to those taxpayers who 
would otherwise be without convenient library 
service. As Mr. Bailey of the Flint Public Lib- 
rary says: ‘Generally speaking, it is better to reach 
all the people somewhat inadequately than a few 
adequately.’ Surely all statistics show a large 
circulation for these branches, in proportion to 
their size, except in those cases where the field 
houses are in sparsely settled districts. But any 
branch so located would necessarily have a small 
issue, and the fact alone that the branch is housed 
in a community center is not responsible for its 
small use. As Miss Toomey rightly says: 

‘*As it is often inertia that keeps people from 
reading, the branch library in a field house offers 
an exceptional opportunity to encourage reading as 
a recreation. Many who come to the field house 
wishing to employ leisure hours, discover the ex- 
istence of a library and are tempted to read. 

“*A class of people who ordinarily find their 
amusement at picture shows and dance halls look 
upon the library as an educational institution, de- 
signed for children, students and the highly edu- 
cated, but not for themselves. Because the need 
for intellectual interest in their lives is unfelt, they 
might never be induced to take the trouble to 
come to a library if some other attraction did not 


bring them there.’ ’ 


The Value of Health 

Health is not of immeasurable worth. It is a 
part only of that larger life which is the goal of 
our endeavor. Yet an equable mind, a strong and 
graceful character, creative ability, scholastic 
achievement—all the finest qualities of life—de- 
pend upon the normal functioning of the human 
machine. 

Medical research is showing more plainly every 
year that the rhythm of our beings is disturbed 
more easily than we had supposed. A perfectly 
running machine, even in youth, is rare, and many 
unobtrusive defects secretly proceed to serious re- 
sults in what should be the heyday of life. 

The average person not only lives far short of 
his possibilities for physical well-being, but very 
commonly is so unaware of his loss that he is con- 
tent with physical mediocrity. Too little of dol- 
lars, interest, and time is spent in the purchase of 
health. 


From Antioch Notes, November 15, 
19235. 

















The Recreation Interview in Social Case 
Treatment. 


CLAupDIA WANNAMAKER, 


Supervisor of Recreation, Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research 


The present trend of social case treatment is 
placing an increasing emphasis upon the impor- 
tance of the interview with the client. In several 
cities study groups have been formed for the 
purpose of analyzing the various factors involved 
in such interviewing and the results which might 
reasonably be expected from using certain meth- 
ods. So far, the child as interviewee has received 
none of this attention. 

ne explanation for the omission is that we 
often fail to evaluate the child’s previous play ex- 
periences in the planning of recreation for him. 
7 


to regard him as virgin soil in which we shall 


we think of his play life at all, we are inclined 


plant ideas of the kind of recreation which is 
“good for him.” We overlook the fact that in 
the eight, ten, or twelve years before we came 
into his life the child has been thinking more or 
less actively along these lines. He has tried either 
successfully or unsuccessfully, to find some sor 
of emotional expression through his play, and in 
the finding he has evolved his own conception of 

“good time” and certain codes and standards of 
group behavior of which the average adult has 
very little notion. If these preconceived ideas of 
his do not accord with our plans for his play, our 
attitude is often subjective and we regard him as 
an “ungrateful child’ who does not properly 
appreciate our efforts to help him. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Institute for 
Juvenile Research began two years ago the ex- 
periment of securing recreation histories from 
the child himself, and of making the interview a 
lefinite part of the social investigation. In these 
interviews emphasis has been placed not only upon 
the specific activities in which the child has in- 
dulged, but also upon his attitude toward them 
and questions of play in general. In order to 
insure uniform results, and to determine the fail- 
ures and successes of the plan, an outline covering 
the scope of leisure time interests has been used 


Courtesy of The Family. 


for each child. The outline has been revised sey 
eral times and, altogether, 300 children have been 
interviewed in this way. While the subject is un 
doubtedly one for further study, this method, so 
far, has been found the most satisfactory one in 
questioning children about the use of their leisure 
time, and in establishing rapport between them 
and the social worker. 

The outline used at the Institute for Juvenile 
Research is some nine pages in length. ‘The time 
factor in using it is its most serious drawback, 
each interview requiring from forty-five minutes 
to an hour. In order to make the plan more prac- 
ticable for the case worker who cannot afford to 
spend that amount of time on the interview the 
outline has been condensed and is so presented im 
this paper. The questions contained in the shorter 
form give a fairly comprehensive view of the 
child’s scope of activities and may easily be ampli 
fied in accordance with the time available for the 
interview. No attempt is made to discuss here 
the question of using the material secured through 
the recreation interview, as it has already been 
covered in another article.' 

In interviewing the 300 children at the Institute 
certain methods of technique have been worked 
out which may facilitate the use of the outline by 
other workers : 

“The purpose of the interview is: (1) To de 
termine the type of play which the child has had; 
(2) To use this information in the making of a 
recreation program; (3) To aid in the study of 
the child’s personality ; (4) To establish a friendly 
relationship between the child and the social 
worker. It should not be used primarily to secure 
details concerning behavior. However, the type 
of communication which the interview stimulates 
often results in greater frankness along other 
lines. 


‘The Recreation Program in a Plan for Social Treatment,” 
published in the Institutional Quarterly (Illinois Department of 
Public Welfare), March, 1925. Reprints of this article which 
contain a copy of the longer outline may be secured from the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. 
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“The child responds best when the interview is 
made optional to him. Usually, a simple state- 
ment, such as ‘This is my way of becoming ac- 
quainted with you,’ will explain the purpose of 
it to his satisfaction. The method which has been 
iound most successful at the Institute is explain- 
ing that the interview is for the purpose of find- 
ing out ‘how to have a good time.’ The necessity 
for giving accurate information is pointed out. 
This approach relieves the interview of any ap- 
pearance of quizzing and puts the interviewer 
under obligation to the interviewee which results 
in a more expansive reaction on the part of the 
latter. As a rule the child is not accustomed to 
having adults show particular interest in his plays 
and games, but when one does he does not seem 
to regard it as strange. Perhaps one reason for 
this is that the activities in question are of vital 
importance to him. The interviewer should be 
careful not to ‘talk down’ to the child, a tendency 
shown by many adults 

“Uniform results are best secured through us- 
ing an outline for each child, and the interview is 
facilitated by employing the check system wher- 
ever possible. The interviewer should be so ac- 
quainted with the outline that her manner will not 
appear mechanical. She should also be able to 
note the child’s facial expression and mannerisms. 
It does not interfere with the child’s response to 
record the answers in his presence. A common- 
sense explanation, such as ‘You see, I could not 
possibly remember all of your answers,’ 1s usually 
accepted. The time element is an important fac- 
tor; no one can indulge in reminiscences in an 
atmosphere of hurry 

“An effort may be made to secure reflective 
answers, and this should be done with children 
who are inclined to give indefinite replies, and with 


children who answer merely to say something. 


However, if the effort reaches the point of grilling 
the interview will probably prove unsuccessful for 
it introduces an incongruous note. A better plan 
is to make note of the questions which the child 
evaded and continue the inquiry at some other 
time. 


“Information concerning favorite games should 


1 


not be confined to merely checking the list. For 


ig 
| 


example: It is well determine the positions 
and roles played by the child in his group; the 
extent and type of imagination may be fairly well 
indicated in the type of doll play, mock weddings 
and funerals. Very often the side remarks of 
the child are more illuminating than the items 
checked and he can usually be induced to make 
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them if the atmosphere is sufficiently free and 
spontaneous. 

“The information secured from the child should 
be interpreted in the light of his social background, 
his physical condition, facilities for play and pre- 
vious behavior. Few children have been found 
deliberately to give misrepresenting information, 
but it is not unusual for a child to picture himself 
in the role which he would like to play in his group 
rather than in the one which he actually does play. 
A boy who is undersized and effeminate in appear- 
ance might represent himself as belonging to the 
toughest gang in the neighborhood. Such con- 
siderations need not detract from the value of the 
recreation history provided the social worker is 
able to evaluate properly the various factors which 
it and the social history present. During the 
interview no serious attempt should be made to 
check such discrepancies, and a moralistic attitude 
toward them will result only in less frank replies. 
Rather they should be regarded as indications of 
the child’s personality difficulties toward which 
future treatment might be directed. An experi- 
ment at the Institute has been the giving of the 
recreation interview before learning the details 
of the child’s behavior or the results of the clinical 
examination. In the majority of cases the per- 
sonality sidelights gained through the interview 
correspond closely with the psychiatric examina- 


tion and diagnosis.” 
OUTLINE FOR RECREATION INTER- 
VIEW 
ae ee | rere e oo 


Facilities for Play in the Neighborhood 


Park Playground 
Boy Scout Girl Scout 

Settlement Y. M.C. A. 
Camp Fire om, 


Equipment for Play in the Home 
Piano Roller Skates 
Victrola Ice Skates 
Radio Swimming Suit 
Musical Instrument Doll 
Cards Doll Buggy 
Checkers Jackstones 


Dominoes Kiddie Car 


Yard sall 

Pets Bat 

Sled Tools 

Bicycle 

i cin ndac tn tdd been ea wae daeee 
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. {nance 
Games Moi ics 


1 aT orité 


Baseball Cards How often do you go?.................- 
Football Horse Shoes Afternoon or evening?..............5.65- 
Basket Ball Marbles Favorite Ds cane anh cee 6044600004 009% 
Volley Ball Tag Pe I i wists a reecenegeceeee vast 


Playing House “Cop” and the Robber Types of pictures enjoyed: Comedy 


. . ° . len _ 7a Ceri: Nay] 
Playing School Hide and Seek Western Love Serial oe 
Plaving Church Drop Handkerchiet Music 
Cowboy and Indians Craps ; . at a 

owboy and lia | i Instruction in: Piano Violin 
T oneel - > 
oy a . London Bridge NE ne sis gh ingle Wh A ad RR OR aA 
Dominoes farmer in the Dell ios oe Reed 
PT hecker FUME BL DCRMMNNE . 6c ccc cee sand 
LlICCKECTS ° 
. Bee 
+} re . » 
ENE. 6.0 66d PASEO ADEM Se SE Be Sew \"\ hy given UP............55. 

tivity Dancing 
| dic you e7 make anything with tools : Age at beginning wistruction........ 
ears fo ee 
PGE sot d decree ray haw eed oe ens VI : 

; ly given up............. 
( 1 swim Roller skate ? oe 
e skate: Ride a bicycle? lrriends 


Crochet 2 Llow many friends have you? 


Can vou knit ? 


embroider : fl Pare 


. - ) 7c 
Darn stockings ?  aknondateesdse ans 
How big a “bunch” do you prefer ? 


Have you ever gone to summer camp? 


How times ? Have you a “pal” or “best friend” ? 


Many 
Have you ever gone to a circus? 
White City? Drea _ 

In the March 20th issue of The Living Ag 


Riverview ¢ 
Have you ever gone to the Art Institute ? 
there appears an article entitled, “Four Victorian 
One of them-dated January 26, 1843, 
was written by Thomas Carlyle to Sir Edward 


Watkin, the \the 


The Field Museum ? 


Have you ever gone to the Lincoln Park Zoo? Letters. 


(sarnie ld Park ? 


founder of the Manchester 





Have you ever been on a steamboat trip? 


| oe naeum. Regarding this project Carlyle wrote: 
\dapt this part of outline to suit local points “Your institution, 1f I rightly understand it, 1s 
} Siete one to which all rational men will wish success. 
To provide the working pe yple with a place of re- 
Supervised Group Play-—Clubs in which there is union, where they might enjoy books, perhaps 
adult leadership music, recreation, instruction; and, at all events, 
Vhere did it meet?...... Kind of club........ what is dearest to all men, the society and light of 
\ge at joining........... fength of member- one another; this is a thing of palpable utility, a 
Reason for discontinuance. ship ...........-- thing at once possible and greatly needed; it is 


a thousand pities this were not brought to pass, 


Cusupervised Group Play—Clubs made up by the 


straightway, in all working towns! I have re- 


] oo i —pleene 
re) Memselves 





gretted much, in looking at your great Manches- 


| PR OE Chins 3 panedannsketaseeeseoenas ter, and its thousandfold industries and conquests, 
Number in group... Meeting place....... that I could not find, in some quarter of it, a hun- 
| \When organized How long did it last ?. dred acres of green ground with trees on it, for 
EVES OF BIOU: oicccdecenensesessaess the summer holidays and evenings of your all- 
| a conquering industrious men; and for winter sea- 
ory son and bad weather quite another sort of social 
Have you a card now?.............eee08- meeting places that the gin-shops offered !—may 
| mG you ever WAVE OME? 66 coc ccccwscceess all this, and much else, be amended. May good 
How often do you go? ...............08- and best speed attend you and your benevolent 


Reason for stopping 


Name several 


books especially enjoyed...... 





associates in your attempts to amend some part 
of it.” 
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and Cons” of 


The “Pros 


Gymnastics and Wrest- 
ling for Small Boys 


Recently Joseph Lee received a letter from a 
citizen who has been giving serious thought to a 
development in his community which has seemed 
to him to have elements of danger. He has stated 
the pre blem as follows 
“T should like very much to have your opinion 
in regard to a matter that has been projected here 
and which I feel, sooner or later, will be of some 
concern to this community 

“One of our practising physicians has conceived 
the idea of starting a gymnasium for the purpose 
of teaching voung boys gymnastics, calisthenics 


and athletic training for physical development. To 
my personal knowledge those in charge of this 
project have tried to enroll boys as young as five 
vears in the classes, and it is my understanding 
that they will take boys all the way from five to 
fourteen years of age, free of charge; a nominal 
fee is to be charged for boys over fourteen years 
of age. I understand that an accurate system of 
records and measurements has been installed and 
that physical examinations are made at frequent 
and regular intervals in order to provide a record 
of physical development and to check any physical 
defects that may develop. The classes are already 
gaining some proficiency in boxing and wrestling, 
and some of us have already witnessed boys of five 
and six years of age putting on exhibition wrest- 
ling and boxing contests. Some of these little tots, 
scarcely more than babies, have put on contests at 
the Elks’ Club and at the Service Club luncheons 
which, to my way of thinking, are entirely out of 
place for bovs of tender age. 

“T may take this thing entirely too seriously, but 
I have always felt that good wholesome play pro- 
vides sufficient exercise for the physical develop- 
ment of the average boy until he reaches ten or 
twelve vears of age at least. Furthermore, boys 
get a certain amount of physical training in school 
and in Scouting, and I feel that it is my duty and 
privilege to teach my own son (now five years old) 
enough of the art of self defense to enable him to 
take his own part until such time as he is old 
enough to take physical instruction under a quali- 
fied director in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, athletic club or similar institution. It 
seems to me that this idea of emphasizing strength 
and the virtues of superiority in physical contest 





SMALL BOYS 


is not good for a young boy’s mental attitude and 
well-being, and that, further, it is too often such 
a strain on a young boy it may cause a serious de- 
fect later on. 

“T think that quite a number of our people have 
endorsed this proposition either directly or in- 
directly without giving it serious thought, and the 
scheme seems so out of place and even repulsive 
to me that | have taken the liberty of addressing 
letters toa number of people who, I feel, are quali- 
fied to judge the merits of such a project. 

“Will vou kindly let me have your views from 
an ethical, practical or medical standpoint, or from 
all three standpoints. Your response will be con- 
sidered confidentia!.”’ 

In reply to this letter Mr. Lee wrote: 

“T was very much interested in your letter of 
May Ist, about a proposed gymnasium for grow- 
ing boys. 

“T think the plan would have to be a good deal 
modified to be desirable. 

“In the first place I don’t believe very much in 
gymnasiums. [I think almost everything that is 
good in them can be got better out of doors. 

“In the second place, 1 don’t believe that boys 
as young as five ought ever to be in a gymnasium 
at all. 

“T don’t think that accurate records and meas- 
urements add very much to a child’s strength, 
though they help to amuse those who take them 
and I suppose may sometimes be of use if scien- 
tifically studied in relation to what has been dis- 
covered elsewhere. 

“T think physical examinations are a good thing 
if made by people who know what to look for and 
followed up by regulating the exercise taken by 
the child. I am sure, for instance, that many chil- 
dren are injured by overdoing in school athletics. 
There should, [ understand from those whose 
opinion I respect, be a pretty close watch kept on 
children’s posture from a very early age. I think 
the necessary corrections can be made chiefly in 
play, but somebody ought to see that they are 
made. I know a large percentage—I think more 
than a third—of the Harvard freshmen are found 
by first rate experts to stand badly. 

3oxing and wrestling sound better to me as 
being very natural forms of exercise and very 
useful. I see that you teach your own son the 
rudiments of self-defense, and I think that is a 
point that ought to be more emphasized in the 
education of boys. I think many get the habit of 
not fighting or of getting licked, both of which 
are bad, from the lack of a little suci instruction, 
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which should come at a very early age before the 
had habit gets formed. I rather think that some- 
thing ought to be done to see that such instruction 
is given. Not all fathers are able or inclined to 
give it. I suppose there ought to be some in- 
structor connected with the school. The instruc- 
tion should not be at all academic but should con- 
sist largely in training in the delivery of a sub- 
stantial wallop. This is the good point I score in 
favor of the plan. 

“T think having little boys give exhibitions of 
any sort is very bad. Of course having their 
mothers and fathers come to some school show in 
which they recite the Wreck of the Hesperus is 
comparatively innocent. 

“You are dead right about wholesome play as 
being the thing needed. 

“T don’t think it is any harm to emphasize 
strength and superiority of physical contest. On 
the other hand I think boys will accent these for 
themselves and that an outside stimulus is unneces- 
sary and usually harmful except as it stimulates 
those who are inferior physically to bring them- 
selves up to a standard instead of stimulating the 
strongest to over-accent the physical side. 

“| have answered to perhaps tedious length be- 
cause | think all the points in your letter were very 
interesting. I might add that I think natural in- 
stinctive play partly informal but also largely work- 
ing through the good old established games is the 
strongest educational influence there is for moral 
and physical and also very largely for mental 
development ‘ 

The following comments on the plan have been 
received from George E. Johnson of the Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard University : 

“It seems to me that the type of work offered 
these little folks five or six years of age anticipates 
the types of activity that would be much more 
valuable and safer later on. The fighting plays 
described are types of activities very much more 
to be desired for children ten vears of age and 
older. It seems to me that even for the older boys 
exhibition contests such as were mentioned are 
quite out of place. Not until the teens and prefer- 
ably the later teens should boys give public ex- 
hibitions and even then only under well-guarded 
conditions. The more simple, natural types of 
child-plav provide the best all-round development 
for young children.” 

It is possible that recreation executives and 
other readers of THe PLayGrounp will have addi- 
tional suggestions to offer on this plan. The As- 
sociation will be glad to receive comments. 


CLUB FOR WOMEN 


we 
w 
peat 


An Athletic Club for 


Women 


Under the auspices of the Belleville, New Jer- 
sey, Recreation Association a Women’s Athletic 
Club has been organized with an active program of 
bowling, golf, gymnastics, hockey, track and field, 
shooting, skating, skiing, swimming, tennis, riding, 
basket ball, dancing and sleigh riding. 

The point system has been worked out on the 
following basis: 

Attendance—8 points for regular meeting. Per- 
fect attendance 20 points extra (10 meetings). 
Maximum 100. 

Bowling—8 points for 2 games. 2 extra for 
scores of 135 or more. No more than 28 points 
to be made in one day. Maximum 200. 

Golf—10 points for nine holes. Maximum 200. 


Gymnastics—8 points for one hour. 2 extra 


for a number of apparatus stunts. No more than 
18 points may be made in one day. Maximum 200. 

Hiking—2 points for one mile. Not less than 2 
miles. Maximum 200. 

Shooting—8 points for 10 shells at rifle range 
or at regular club meetings. 2 extra points for 
score of 40 or more out of the possible 50, or 80 
or more out of the possible 100. No more than 18 
points may be made in one day. Maximum 200. 

Skiing—8 points for one hour. Maximum 200. 

Swimming—5 points for one half hour. 2 extra 
for any different three of a number of stunts. No 
more than 18 points may be made in one hour 
Maximum 150. 

Tennis—8 points in 2 sets. 2 extra for winning 
a match (2 sets out of 3). Not more than 18 
points may be made ‘in a day. Maximum 200. 

Riding—8 points for one hour. 

Basket Ball—& points for one hour. 2 extra 
for winning. 

Dancing—Ball room—5 points an evening (not 
less than 1 hour). Other than ball room, 8 
points for one hour. (Not more than 18 points 
a day.) 

Track—8 points for entering; 5 for first place; 
3 for second place; 2 for third p'ace; 1 for fourth 
place. 

Sleigh Riding—8 points an hour. Not more 
than 24 points a day. 

When 500 points have been won the member 
will be awarded a club emblem. When 1000 addi- 
tional points have been attained, a sweater will be 
awarded. 
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Church and Drama’ 
; 


EpirH WyNNE MATTHISON 


Among the many inspired and inspiring phrases 


that Christianity owes to noble singers of old 
Israel, is that which speal the Beauty of Holi- 
ness. And it has well been said by someone with 


a turn for subtlety, that equal value is the 


Holiness of Beauty. If the one represent the 
Saint, at his highest moment of self-surrender, 
worship, contemplation ; the other represents the 


Artist, at iis highest moment, namely of creation. 


Probably the union of botl 1 Ids that Perfection 


in Whose Image we are commanded to be per- 


fect. Certainly, their divorce has alwavs spelt 


disaster. For it must be admitted that Religion 


1 


without Art can become banal, if not positively 


blasphemous; whilst Art without Religion, can 
sometimes become bestial 
It is therefore with mucl ! am sure, that 


all of us here tonight welcome this revival of the 
Religion and Art 


specifically, of course, Dramatic \rt. 


ancient fellowship betwee1 
It joins us 
once more with Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and the mighty religious play-acting of that glory 
which was Greece ; with the sacred songs and danc- 
ings, the inspired merry-makings of David and 
the Chosen People; with the Catholic mysteries, 
miracles, moralities of those dark ages thai gave 
us Dante, St. Thomas Aquinas, Chartre; athe- 
dral. . . . . Nay, more 


it connects us with 
Shakespeare, Goethe, Bernard Shaw 


all passion- 
ately religious preachers even, didactic, pulpiteers, 
all three of them! For Reli } means more than 
saving your own miserable individual soul; it 
means Science, Philosophy, Social Order, Inter- 
nationalism, and the salvations to be found therein 
also! And those things, when found, have to be 


1 


manifested, said, expressed fitly. They call for 
Art, be it the Art of Preaching or ol Play -acting. 
Yes, Art needs Religion, as Religion needs Art, 
\rt needs Religion’s illumination, 
to live. Without Re- 


ligion, Art degenerates into more aestheticism, 


or both perish. 


blessing, the grace whereby 


meaningless battering of the air, a deadly foaming 
of destruction and ungovernable desires. 

It is not perhaps my province, in this venerable 
company of varied religious faiths, to point out 
exactly where Religion is in need of Art. Yet, as 
a lay-woman, sincerely and humbly reverent to- 
~ *Address delivered at the organization meeting of the Church 


and Drama Association, Hotel Plaza New York City, June 10, 
1926. 


wards all forms of religion represented here to- 
night, I should like to say this. Art on the whole, 
for all her sins, has stood for human fellowship. 
She has united classes, races, creeds in universal 
brotherhood. May we not hope therefore, that 
tonight may see the beginning of a new love among 
us? Not a new toleration—anyone can be toler- 
ant: a new love. Then, perhaps, in this sacra- 
mental union of Religion and Art, that we are 
celebrating here, we may be permitted to discern 
the secret of our brotherhood—namely the Eternal 
Fatherhood that is the common inheritance of us 


all. 


A Successful Venture in 
Neighborhood Drama 


The Playground Athletic League, of Baltimore, 
with Miss Emilie Prue as the leader in charge, has 
developed a novel form of dramatization at the 
municipal recreation pier. 

Realizing the desirability of providing an oppor- 
tunity for the dramatic expression of neighbor- 
hood folks and of motivating activities carried on 
at the pier, a plan that might be termed “mass 
dramatics’” was conceived and successfully exe- 
cuted last winter. Beginning in the late fall and 
continuing throughout the winter months a series 
of monthly free shows was produced exclusively 
with neighborhood talent. [Every age group, from 
six to over sixty, was represented and the nature 
of the entertainment was as diverse as the groups 
themselves. The programs included presentation 
of Mother Goose rhymes by the Playground chil- 
dren, aesthetic dancing by the Camp Fire Girls, 
acrobatics by the Boys’ Gymnasium class, pyramid 
building, minstrels by the Social Club, knot tying 
by the Boy Scouts, Campfire songs by the Camp- 
fire Girls and demonstrations of old fashioned 
square dances. 


Issuing the Invitation 

“The Recreation Pier is your Club House,” read 
the invitation on the program, “and we want to 
meet you here often.” 
“You have a playground which is open every 
day from 1:00 to 6:00 P. M. and Saturday from 
9:00 to 12:00 and from 2:00 to 5:00 for the little 
ones. 

“You have a Natural Dancing Class for Girls 
every Monday afternoon. 

“You have Ball Games, Running Games, Stunts, 
Parties every afternoon for older boys and girls. 

“You may come and help us build a house in our 
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Woodwork Class for Boys every Friday afternoon, 

“You will find good music and an excellent floor 
at our public dance for young men and women 
every Thursday night. 

“You would like our Boy Scout Troop which 
meets every Wednesday night. 

“You want to join our Girl Scout and Campfire 
Girls who meet on Friday nights. 

“Ts there anything not mentioned that you would 

to organize at the pier? If so, let us know.” 


()rHeER ACTIVITIES AT THE PIER 


Fells Point Women’s Club meets every Monday 
WIV. T 
Old Timers’ Pleasure Club meets every Monday 
ieht 
Lovalty Women’s Club meets every Wednesday 
P A. L 
The ier for Il who ike a good time! 


Puppet Theaters for the 
Playgrounds 


each playground conducted by the Recreation 
lepartment of the Memphis Park Commission 
this summer boasts a puppet stage with shows 
seiven by the children. The stage, settings and 
puppets are made by the children in the handcraft 
lasses, and training in operating the puppets is 
given through dramatic clubs. The Department 
has issued the following suggestions for making 
he stage and the puppets. 
THe Puppet STAGE 

lhe stage is built on a frame work of 2x4 inch 
wood, 42 inches long, 24 inches high and 24 inches 
deep. All theaters should be built on the same 
size framework, but any idea may be used in the 
ornamentation of the stage. Beaver board serves 
for the sides, front, back and floor of the stage. 
(he scenes, which are painted on heavy cardboard, 
will depend upon the story or play to be staged. 

lake a roll curtain, cut a piece of broom handle 
the size of the space between the two uprights, bore 


» inch from the 


a small hole in the uprights about ! 
top and screw in two straight curtain hooks bend- 
ing one of them to make a handle. To this fasten 

strip of cloth for the curtain and put a small 
wooden strip across the bottom so it will unroll. 
\ small loop of cord can be fastened to the handle 
to hold the curtain when it is rolled up. 

\ curtain shade the correct length may be used 
if painted to harmonize with the stage, or the sheet 


may be removed from the roller and material har- 
monizing with stage and scenery may be tacked 
in its place. 

THe Pupret 
Making the Rag Doll Puppet 

For a Tag doll puppet use a child’s white stock- 
ing. The straight leg is essential and there should 
be no trademark nor colored areas on the heel, as 
this becomes the doll’s face. Attention should be 
paid to the size of the puppet needed before se- 
lecting the stocking out of which it is to be made. 
A stocking of average size will make the men and 
women puppets. Children or dwarfs should be 
made from smaller stockings, while it may be 
necessary in constructing a giant to use a piece of 
material rather than a stocking. For negro char- 
acters, such as Little Black Sambo, black stockings 
should be used. 

The easiest way to make the doll is to turn the 
stocking wrong side out, cut off the toe and run 
a gathering thread about the open side of the heel, 
fastening the edges together securely. Turn the 
stocking right side out and fill the heel with cotton 
wadding to form the head of the doll. As puppets 
must be quite limber there should be no padding at 
any of the joints. Consequently the neck should 
he sewed through the two thicknesses of stocking 
helow the head. This forces the head to fall limply 
forward unless held up by the string which is 
added later. 

Next, fill the chest, but not too full, and again 
sew a row of stitches across the body to break it 
between the neck and legs. The lower part of the 
hody should be stuffed with cotton and heavily 
weighted with shot, dress weights or any small 
heavy weights. One ingenious puppet maker used 
a Yale lock for the purpose. This weighing is 
necessary as it gives the doll the appearance of 
physical weight when it sits down on a chair, and 
also helps it to move about the stage without swing- 
ing about too lightly. 

Sew a seam across the body before making the 
legs. The doll must be kept in proportion, so the 
next step is to judge how long the piece of stock- 
ing for legs and feet should be. Cut off any extra 
stocking below the feet and split the leg through 
the center to the body. Sew up the doll’s side and 
put in the cotton from the bottom. Keep the legs 
limp, having no padding at knee or ankle. Run 
a row of stitching at each of these joints. Weight 
the feet heavily and sew the seam under each foot 
from front to back to make the length from toe 
to heel. 
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The arms are made separately and sewed on. 
They may be made out of the toe or the remainder 
of the leg of the stocking. Weight the hands, sew 
the usual seam at wrist and elbow, and omit the 
cotton in the upper arm. In attaching the arm at 
the shoulder let it hang : 
side. A few stitches only are needed. The whole 


; limply as possible at the 


puppet should collapse at every joint. 

The Costume. Dress each doll according to its 
part in the show. Different expressions may be 
obtained by adding lines in the face or building on 
anose. For a negro doll sew the features in with 
heavy white and red thread 

Hair may be bought at the five and ten cent 
stores, or donated from the heads of old dolls, or 
When real 


makes a very satisfac- 


even recently bobbed-haired friends. 
hair is not available worsted 
tory substitute. 

The puppet’s dress must suit the part it plays, 
and small details such as feathers in the hat. 
leather leggings, a jewel in the hair, all add greatly 
to the general effect. Attention should be paid 
to the colors worn by the puppets which appear on 
the stage together. Old rag bags usually supply 
pieces of cloth, silk and velvet from which har- 
monious effects can be produced. 

THE PROBLEM OF STRINGS 

The stringing of the dolls is the next problem. 
For the women and little girls it is possible to get 
along very well with four strings—one attached 
to the top of the head, one on the back between 
the shoulders, and one on each arm above the wrist. 
The strings, which are sewed in place after the doll 
is dressed, should be of heavy black linen thread, 
as black shows less on the stage than white or 
colors. The arm strings should be long enough to 
permit the dolls’ arms to hang at the sides. For 
men and boys it adds greatly to have leg strings 
attached below the knees 

The puppets are manipulated from above the 
stage and the strings play a very important part in 
the operation. Strings may be tied to the fingers 
of one or both hands or they may be sewed to the 
fingers of old cotton gloves. A very simple way is 
to tie the strings to a stick about the size of a foot 
ruler which is suspended around the operator’s 
neck by a heavier cord attached at each end. The 
stick hangs as low as the puppeteer’s chest and as 
he leans over the stage the weight of the doll is 
supported on this stick, the strings are kept un- 
tangled, leaving the operator’s hands free to move 
the strings as desired. This device will not do 
for many strings are used, but for four it is satis- 
factory. 


THEATERS 


Still another way of working the strings is given 
by Tony Sarg. The strings belonging to each 
doll, with the exception of the leg-strings, should 
be fastened to a cross made of two strips of wood, 
one about a foot, the other nine inches, with a 
leather strap tacked over the crossing which must 
form a loop sufficiently large to allow the hand of 
the operator to be slipped underneath. The doll 
and controller are hung up by this loop when not 
in use. 

All strings from the body to the cross are held 
in the operator’s left hand, the hand itself being 
slipped under the strap. The strings from the sides 
of the head are attached to the ends of the arms 
of the cross. A twist makes the head of the pup- 
pet turn, tilting makes the puppet bow. The 
strings from the wrists are fastened to the short 
end of the cross. The knee-strings are attached 
to a separate straight stick, about eight inches long, 
to be held in the operator’s right hand. When it 
is twisted back and forth, the feet lift alternately. 
When this twisting is accompanied by a forward 
movement of the main “controller” from which the 
doll hangs suspended, a walking motion is accom- 
plished. 

There is a hole in the middle of the stick which 
controls the leg-strings, designed to slip over a 
knob on the short end of the main controller. The 
object of this is merely to free the right hand of 
the operator when the puppet is not walking so 
that he may devote both hands to the manipula- 
tion of the other strings. This is a very simple 
device, easily fashioned with a penknife. 

It is a good plan to arrange the amateur per- 
formance in such a way that the dolls may sit on 
chairs, or benches, as much as possible, as it is 
easier to operate them while they are seated, the 
hands of the operator being freed from holding 
the leg-strings, so they may be used for working 
the head and hand-strings. 

The lines are usually spoken by the puppeteers, 
or operators, who move the marionettes about the 
stage. They must take care, of course, to suit the 
action to the word, so that the dolls make the ges- 
tures appropriate to the words which are being 


read. 
ANIMAL PUPPETS 


The experience in Memphis has been that it is 
advisable to use material by the yard for making 
animal puppets, rather than stockings. Canton 
flannel dyed the right color is good for furry crea- 
tures, such as foxes, wolves, mice and bears. A 
tiger may be made from a piece of tan satin, using 
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the wrong side and painting the stripes with show As nearly as possible the legs are cut the shape 
card color. Tails are usually made of wire cov- of the real animal's. They are stiff at the joints, 


ered with wool or cloth. When worked bv a string unlike the dolls. The bodies and feet should be 
. = . 5 . . - . 
thev wave maiestically weighted. Some of these animals may be dressed 
The tiedies, tenis. | tail Il mad _ 
odies, heads, legs and tails are all made - ia ' 
wns a 7 sale . Birds. The body and head of birds are sep- 
j separately and sewed together. Usually only a few 


arate, each being made of two sections cut larger 
strong stitches are used, at one point, to let all 


than the finished bird is to be, to allow for the pad- 


parts hang as limply as possible. Strings are ai- ding. The feet are made of wire wrapped with 
tached to the head, back and tail. If the creature worsted. The wings are wired along the edge. A 
walks on its hind legs it is strung up like the rag sparrow’s bill is open and lined with red. r 
doll Grotesques. A few plays call for grotesque 
For most of the animals the body should be made creatures, such as trolls. One way to make a troll 
from an oblong piece of material sewed up one is to use a regular doll pattern, an abnormally large 


side like a bolster slip and gathered at each end. head and a very long nose being made separately 


: . and sewed on. The feet may he made of two 

This body is fat or lean according to the animal ind . ; 

: ‘ ; blocks of wood. A tail may be attached and the 

4 portrayed. Most of the animals are made as large . Nhe: 

‘ effect is heightened by painting the troll green with 

s the rag dolls unless the story calls for smaller : , 
ange ; enormous eyes surrounded with great black circles, 

or different sized creatures. 

and a red nose. 

Cut the heads in two pieces shaping each halt 

like the profile of the animal, but making the pat- Tue Story PLays Usep 

tern large enough to allow for the padding. There nr . 

— had os ling rhe settings and puppets have been made espe- 

is a seam down the center of the face and under cially for the following plays, though the material 


the chin. Foxes, wolves and dogs look better when prepared is being used for a number of other story 


the mouth is open and lined with red cloth. For plays: The Three Bears; Hansel and Gretel; The 
particularly fierce or greedy creatures, a red tongue Ugly Duckling; Little Black Sambo; Snow White 
is allowed to hang out the side of the mouth. and the Seven Dwarfs; Blue Beard ; Mother Goose 
When weighted with shot, this tongue can be Rhymes; Snow White.and Rose Red; The Ginger 
moved by a string in a very suggestive fashion. Bread Boy; Jack and the Beanstalk; Chicken Lit- 
[-ves are usually beads and the nuse is sewed into tle; Little Red Riding Hood; Puss in Boots; The 
the face. When the mouth is closed it also is sewed Three Little Pigs; and The Billy Goats in the Tur- 
in. lars are sewed on after the head is made. nip Field. 
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Story Telling by Means of Puppets 


By 


FLORENCE G. DaAvIs, 


Assistant Director of Playgrounds, 





A Puppet 


THEATER, St. M s Scuoor, RALEIGH, N. C. 


was held in 
the 


A dramatized story-tell contest 


Elmira, New York, last 


city 


summer with all of 


playgrounds participa Puppets were 


used as a means of combining hand-work, story- 


telling and = dramatizatior Each playground 


11 


selected its own story, and all the dolls and stage 


props used were made b children. 


The miniature stage. called the “Tom Thumb 


Theatre,”’ was especially constructed for the enact- 


ing of the stories, and the heavy dark green cur- 
] that 


tains were so arranged 10 child manipulating 


the puppets could be seet The cyclorama con- 


} 


sisted of light gray sateen hung in soft folds for 


the background. The front curtains for the tiny 


stage were of dark green rep suspended just be- 
hind the top of the proscenium arch by means of 
small rings so that they might be easily drawn 
These 


grey and green in the curtains gave a satisfactory 


for the different acts. neutral shades of 
background for the varied colored costumes used 


for the puppets. For the forest scenes painted 


cardboard was used. These and other stage prop- 
erties were made by the handcraft classes on the 
playgrounds. The lighting effect was also given 
careful attention. 

The small stage was elevated on the Elmira 
Traveling Community Theatre wagon, making it 
possible for the puppets to be seen by all the chil- 
dren attending, 

Among the stories selected for dramatization 
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Elmira, New York 
were the following: Little Red Riding Hood; 
Hansel and Gretel; Shoemaker and the Elves; 
Goldilocks and the Three Bears; Little Bo-Peep. 

The story book characters were enacted solely 
by the puppets suspended by wires or string and 
operated by different children standing back of the 
curtains. One child told the story and the puppets 
responded. The dolls used for the puppets were 
made of cloth and stuffed, leaving the joints free 
and loose, thus enabling better movement of arms 
and legs. Strings were attached to the heads, 
hands and feet. The puppets were about twelve 
inches in height. They were dressed in character. 
The faces of the dolls were painted and yarn was 
used to represent hair. The animals and various 
other characters were made of appropriate col- 
ored outing flannel or other materials. 

Awards were made on the following points: 


1. Voice—ability to be heard 


2. Skill in manipulating the puppets 
3. Scenery and stage sets 

4+. Costuming and puppets 

5. Smoothness of production 


Keen rivalry among the twelve playgrounds 
participating added even more interest to the affair 
and hundreds of children witnessed the entertain- 
ment. 


Recreation and Fun 


There are now more than 12,000 men and 
women regularly employed as recreation directors 
in this progressive country but, of course, they 
can’t be on duty all the while, and we suppose the 
children contrive to have considerable fun in be- 
tween times. (From the Ohio State Journal ) 

Sure they can. They can drown the kittens, 
steal the bananas, sass the cop, swipe the kids’ 
bats, and balls, take an advanced course in stealing 
automobiles, and do their part in making our crime 
wave a success. 

sut some of them like coasting, skating, basket- 
ball, and other things that playground directors 
get for them just as well as any of those other 
things. JosePH LEE 





A List of Operettas for Children 


To select an operetta suitable for production by 
children with unchanged voices is a difficult prob- 
lem. Often the text is very attractive and the 
story most suitable but the production falls short 
of success because the melodies are not within the 
range of the child’s voice. 

The list of operettas suggested has been pre- 
pared with this in mind and, while the following 
rules have been treated with more or less elasticity, 
they have been used as guide posts and have been 
kept constantly in the mind of the compiler of the 
list : 

\ge 6 to 8—Range E (first line of staff) to F 
(last line of staff). 

Age 9 to 12—Range C (below staff) to G 
(above staff). 

The subjects presented being patriotic, legend- 
ary, fanciful, romantic and humorous, are suitable 
for various tastes and occasions. 


Bows’ Voices ( Unchanged ) 


America First, text by Frederick H. Martens; 
music by Will C. MacFarlane. 
etta in 2 acts; 1 scene. The value of Boy Scouts 


Boy Scout oper- 


to their country and to their fellows is strongly 
emphasized throughout. Cast: 12 boys, 1 adult, 
chorus and soldiers and sailors for tableau. Cos- 
tumes: Scout uniforms and modern dress. 14 
musical numbers include Indian War Dance by 
group of Camp Fire Girls and drills. Greater part 
of singing is ensemble; several incidental solos by 
5 of the boys. Music is bright, melodious and 
martial in character. Age: 9 years and over. 
Rights of performance: purchase of 6 copies. Or- 
chestration may be obtained from publishers. J. 
Fischer & Bro. Price, $.60 

Charter Oak, book by Edith M. Burrows; music 
by [Edward Johnston. 
acts; 2 


Short musical play in 2 
, 3 of which re- 
quire solo voices; chorus of British Guard, Assem- 
blymen, Townspeople and boys of Hartford. Tells 
how charter of Connecticut was saved from cap- 
ture by the “tyrant of New England” through the 


scenes. Cast: 9 principals 


foresight of a young American officer. 10 musical 
numbers ; mostly chorus work. Music is excellent ; 
simple, full of life and well written for boys of 9 
years and over. J. Fischer & Bro. Price, $.60 
Old Glory or The Boys of ’76 by Anthony J. 
Schindler. Short patriotic operetta in 2 acts; ex- 
terior scenes. 13 principals; chorus of village 
boys, Continental and Hessian soldiers, guards, 


etc. Tells story of how Peter, the village dolt, cap- 
tures a young Hessian soldier, good comedy part, 
and a British major. 7 musical numbers; 2 
choruses, 1 semi-chorus, trio of tramps, 3 solos. 
Drills and exercises may be introduced. Music 
not difficult; lively and ranges from C to F. 
Chorus requires good voices. Rights for perform- 
ance: purchase of 6 copies. J. Fischer & Bro. 
Price, $.60 


Girls’ Voices 

Columbia’s Daughters, text and poems by Mar- 
garet E. Lacey; music by Eduardo Marzo. ©)per- 
etta especially adapted for school use: upper grades 
and junior high schools. Any number may take 
part. Dorothy.and several of her school friends 
rehearse a new war song. She expresses a desire 
to be a boy so that she may serve her country. 
Her friends cite the case of Molly Pitcher to prove 
that women may be soldiers. Dorothy then falls 
asleep. The Dream Fairies come at the command 
of Columbia and bring a vision of great deeds 
done by women for America. Many famous 
women are introduced. 15 musical numbers in- 
clude several simple solos. Music is good; several 
choruses are arranged for Ist and 2nd soprano. 
John Church Co. Price, $.75 

A Mother Goose Arabesque by Jessie Merrill 
Tukey. Cantata arranged for Ist and 2nd soprano 
and alto. The familiar lines of Mother Goose are 
woven into a little story set to delightful music. 
Is chiefly for chorus with an occasional solo pas- 
sage. Suitable for upper grades and junior high 
schools. Time: 15 minutes. Requirements for 
performance: purchase of as many of piano-vocal 
score or chorus parts as are needed for each par- 
ticipant; royalty fee of $5 where admission is 
charged. C. C. Birchard & Co. Piano-Vocal 
score $.75. Chorus parts, $.25 

Silver Bells and Cockle Shells, text by Robert 
Y. Kerr; music by Elias Blum. Fantasy express- 
ing the dream of an imaginative little girl whose 
mind is filled with Mother Goose stories. 8 prin- 
cipals ; chorus of fireflies, little maids, pages, black- 
birds and fiddlers. 19 musical numbers.  At- 
tractive dances. Music is fairylike and melodic. 
Solos are very simple; choruses are arranged for 
Ist and 2nd soprano and alto. Suitable for junior 
or senior high schools. Parts for violin and cello 
may be obtained from publishers. Rights for per- 
formance: purchase of vocal score for each prin- 
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cipal and every second member of chorus. Per- 
mission from publishers necessary for production. 
Oliver Ditson Co. Vocal score and libretto $.75. 
Stage manager’s guide, $.75 
Mixed Voices 

Betsy Ross or The Ori 
Jessica Moore; music by Geo. L. 


Short operetta in 2 acts; 


f Our Flag, text by 
Spaulding. 
interior scene. Cast: 
Betsy Ross, George Washington, Robert Morris, 
George Ross and chorus. Act 1, based on historical 
fact, shows committee appointed by Congress wait- 
ing on Betsy Ross and requesting that she make a 


flag for the states. Act 2 is purely imaginative and 


devoted to a march of the Continental Soldiers 
and Sailors. This terminates in a human flag 
which Mrs. Ross presents to committee. 8 musical 


numbers including several short solos by Betsy 
Ross. Music is simple and excellent for children 
of the grades. M. Witmark & Sons. Price, $.60 

The Goblin Fair, libretto by Cordelia B. Fenno; 
music by Arthur Bergh. Operetta in 2 acts; 2 ex- 


terior scenes. Cast: 5 girls, 4 boys, chorus of mice, 
moonbeams and goblins. Costumes: simple and 
inexpensive. Delightful fairy tale about little Ger- 
aldine, her kitten, beautiful fairies and cheerful 
Music is dainty, 


goblins. fairylike and radiates 


happiness. Range: low A to G. 12 musical num- 


bers; good deal of solo work. Opportunities for 


part-singing. Time of performance: 1 hour. 
Terms of performance: purchase of 10 copies of 
libretto. C. C. Birchard & Co 

Hiawatha’s Childhood, text by Longfellow; 
music by Bessie M. Whiteley 
prize by the National Federation of Music Clubs 
in 1912. 1 or 2 exterior scenes. Cast: 6 boys, 4 


rice, $.75 


Operetta awarded 


girls, unlimited chorus. Suitable for upper grades 
and high schools. Deals with Hiawatha as a young 
child, later as a youth. Music is excellent and 
reaches a high standard; but rather difficult. 18 
musical numbers: a few solos, choruses for Ist 
and 2nd soprano and alto, dances. Time of per- 
formance: 30 minutes. Requirements for per- 
formance: purchase of as many of piano-vocal 
score or chorus parts as are needed for each par- 
ticipant ; rovalty fee of $5 where admission is 
Piano-Vocal score 
$.75. Chorus parts $.30. Orchestration rental $10 
per month 

Kay and Gerda or The Snow Queen by Hazel 
Watts Cooke. 


scenes. Adapted from Hans Christian Andersen’s 


charged. C. C. Birchard & Co 


Delightful operetta in 3 acts; 4 
fairv story. Requires 14 characters, choruses of 


snowflakes, angels, children, urchins, men, women 


and robbers. Music is simple, pretty and appeal- 
ing; flower songs are particularly attractive. 18 
musical numbers include short solos by 10 different 
members of cast. Age 9 to 12. Requirements 
for performance: purchase of 20 copies or pay- 
ment of required royalties. Orchestration may be 
rented from publishers. H.T. Fitzsimons. Vocal 
score and libretto complete $.75. Stage guide, $.50 

Pageant of Flowers, text and lyrics by Elsie C. 
Baker; music by Richard Kountz. Charming 
operetta introducing flowers, rainclouds and sun- 
beams. May be given indoors or outdoors. Cos- 
tumes may consist of simple white dresses or 
dresses of delicate tints. Story deals with group 
of children who choose for their Queen a little in- 
valid playmate. 7 musical numbers; very simple, 
Age 9 to 11. 
Runs 20 minutes. Theodore Presser Co. Price, 
$.40 

The Sandman, words by Catherine C. Cushing ; 


exceedingly catchy and attractive. 


music by George J. Trinkaus. Musical sketch for 
3, 4. 5, or 6 children; 2 adults. Scene: comfort- 
able sitting room at “going-to-bed-time.”” The two 
nursery stories, “Cinderella” and “Red Riding 
Hood,” are combined in a clever fanciful and at- 
tractive manner. Music is simple and tuneful. 10 
musical numbers include songs by Red Riding 
Hood, Big Wolf, Cinderella and Crown Prince; 
several dances. Cinderella should be girl between 
9 and 12; other children may be older or younger. 
M. Witmark & Sons. Price, $.60 

The Spirit of Christmas, book and lyrics by Jes- 
sica Moore ; music by George L. Spaulding. Short 
musical play for small children. 1 act; 1 scene. 
19 characters (6 solo voices); chorus of as many 
as desired. It is Christmas Eve and the children 
are looking forward to the morrow. Santa Claus 
enters and is followed by other allegorical and 
mythical personages who tell in verse and song of 
their educational value and benefit to the world 
and mankind. 8 musical numbers; full of life and 
pretty melody. Suitable for Sunday School or 
day school. M. Witmark & Sons. Price, $.60 

The Stolen Flower Queen, libretto by Douglass 
Whitehead; music by G. A. Grant-Schaffer. 
Operetta in 1 act; exterior scene. Cast: 5 speak- 
ing parts, 11 speaking and dancing parts, 7 speak- 
ing, singing and dancing parts; chorus. The flow- 
ers coming one morning to greet their Queen find 
the throne empty. Exciting adventures follow 
when they try to rescue her from the King of 
Weeds. Bov Scouts finally come to the rescue and 
all ends well. Musical numbers: 15 (chorus and 
solo); 17 calls to be played on piano, bugle or 
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other orchestral instruments to introduce different 
characters; many dances. Music is excellent but 
not easy. Ist and 2nd sopranos necessary. Suit- 
able for junior high schools. Necessary to obtain 
permission for performance. Orchestra parts may 
be rented from publishers. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Price, $1.00 

Uncle Sam’s Visit by Maude O. Wallace. Mu- 
sical play. No scenery needed except several tiers 
of bleachers decorated with red, white and blue. 
\lay be given indoors or outdoors. May be short- 
ened or lengthened. The “fold woman who lives in 
the shoe has so many children she doesn’t know 
what to do,” and they belong to all the nations of 
the world. She receives a message that Uncle Sam 
and his daughter, Columbia, are expecting to make 
a visit to her unique household. She plans to en- 
tertain the guests with a party in which the chil- 
dren will sing their own folk-songs and dance their 
own folk-dances in native costume. Time of per- 
formance: about 2 hours. Stage directions are 
The Willis Music Co. Price, $1.00 
Under the Sea, lyrics and dialog by Evelyn 


in score 


Havdn, music by Jessie Mae Jewitt. Musical play 


17 
it 


2 scenes. 4 principals, 2 of which may be plaved 
by adults; choruses of mermaids, merbovs, life- 
savers and oysters. Fairy tale about little Clover 
and her brother who have been shipwrecked. 
Charming story full of color; appealing music, 
simple and well written. 17 musical numbers in- 
clude 3 solos and 3 duets. Special dancing num- 
bers and recitations mav be introduced. Age 5 to 
14. Requirements for performance: purchase of 
1 copy for each soloist and member of chorus. 
Suggestions as to age of different characters and 
full directions for staging and costumes are given. 
M. Witmark & Sons. Price, $.75 

IWVhen Betsy Ross Made “Old Glory” by Maude 
(). Wallace. Musical playlet in 3 acts for children 
f grades. Cast: 9 principals, Martha Washing- 
ton, girls to represent 13 colonies, children, soldiers 
ind patriots. 
period. Scenery is simple and inexpensive. De- 
scribes making of the American flag by Betsy 
Ross. Music is simple, tuneful and expressive ; 
excellent for children’s voices. Little solo work; 
almost entirely unison singing. Time of perform- 
ance: about 1 hour and half, according to number 
of dances introduced in Act 3. Full directions 
ind dialog in each book. The Willis Music Com- 
pany. Price, $.60 


Costumes are of Revolutionary 
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Yankee Doodle’s Birthday by S. B. Alexander ; 
music by Theo. H. Northrup. Patriotic musical 
sketch for children of the grades. 
characters, 4 for speaking parts; groups of fairies, 


Requires 15 


flowers, soldiers and sailors. Yankee Doodle, little 
son of Uncle Sam and Columbia, celebrates his 
birthday in a thoroughly approved fashion, with 
flowers, fairies, adding to the attractiveness of the 
spectacle. Playlet is interesting; music has good 
swing, is simple and pleasing. 5 musical numbers: 
dances, choruses and song by Liberty. Full direc- 
tions for staging and costumes given. Runs 30 to 
45 minutes. M. Witmark & Sons. Price, $.60 


ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 


C. C. Birchard & Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Loston, Mass. 

John Church Co., 318 West 46th Street, New 
York City 

Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City 

H. T. Fitzsimons, 509 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Theodore Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 126 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 

The Willis Music Co., 137 West 4th Street, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

M. Witmark & Sons, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City 

Note: There is available through the P. R. A. A. 
a list of Operettas for High Schools and Com- 
munity Groups. Price, 10 cents. 


Recreation Facilities for Negroes.—|he 
Department of Recreation and Playgrounds of 
Lynchburg, Virginia, has recently finished the 
construction of a tennis court for negroes at one 
of the playgrounds. Two tennis clubs have been 
organized with over forty members and a tourna- 
ment will be played at an early date. A new play- 
ground for negro children is being opened at the 
Fort Hill School. 


One in Seven.—Every seventh boy 12 to 17 
years of age has been for a longer or shorter 
period under the influence of the Boy Scout move- 
ment during the last sixteen vears. 








On 


“Pixie, kobold, elf and sprite 
\ll are on their rounds tonight 
In the wan moon’s silver ray 
Thrives their helter, skelter play.” 
All-Hallow Eve falls on the last day of October, 
the day following being All Saints’ Day or All- 
Hallows. This is the date of the last of three fes- 
tivals held by the Druids, who were the priests of 
the Celts centuries before Christ. They wor- 
shipped spirits of forests and streams and feared 
the powers of evil, as did many of the early races. 
They celebrated a festival of Sowing (May Ist), 
a festival of Ripening (June 21st), and a festival 
of Harvest (October 3lst). One of their rites 
consisted in keeping throughout the year great 
fires on stone altars erected upon eminences in 
honor of the Sun God 
“On the night of October 31st, the Druids as- 
sembled at the altars in their snow white robes 
and at a given signal, during absolute silence on the 
part of the multitude gathered to witness the cere- 
mony, they solemnly extinguished their fires. New 
fires were then kindled, and as the flames leaped 
heavenward the people raised a mighty shout and 
then, obtaining live embers from the altars, they 
returned to their homes to extinguish the old fires 
left burning on their hearts and kindle them anew 
with the sacred embers of the priests. This new 
fire was believed to protect the home from peril 
so long as it remained burnit 
“As the Druidic faith faded in the light of 
Christianity, the heathen festivals lost much of 


lg. 


their grandeur and former significance and as- 
sumed a lower character. Gradually, the simple 
country folk came to believe that on October 31st 
the fairies forsook theit | 


hiding places to dance in 


the forest glades, while witches, goblins and other 
evil spirits held revels.” 


From Origin / H low 7 Hl by ()rne 
Hallowe'en Brought Up-to-Date 


Thus the tradition of Hallowe’en had its begin- 


ning—a tradition which has persisted and grown 


stronger, not only because of the hosts of small 
bovs to whom it is the “night of nights,” but be- 


| entire communities have 


cause neighborhoods an 
come to see in it an unequalled occasion for a com- 
munity get-together. 

And never was this opportunity so eagerly seized 
by communities throughout the country as in 1925! 
There was, for example, the celebration in Cen- 
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tralia, Illinois, where in spite of extremely cold 
weather a crowd of 15,000 came out to see a parade 
ten blocks long with its floats, circus performers, 
animals, pirates “brave and bold,” the Queen of 
Egypt with her attendants, Mother Goose charac- 
ters romping merrily and many other gaily and 
attractively costumed groups. This was followed 
by performances given on two stages erected in 
the center of town. Not the least important fea- 
ture of the cerebration was the fact that almost 
every organized group in the City had some re- 
sponsibility in the program. 

There was, too, the celebration in Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, with its parade, its crowds of rol- 
licking folk, its mummers and musicians. And it 
was a joyous crowd that gathered for the costume 
parade at Morgantown, West Virginia, where the 
police reported no rowdyism among the thousands 
who thronged the streets. 

The biggest event of its kind ever held in the 
City of Orlando, Florida, was the County and 
City Hallowe’en celebration attended by 10,000 
people, in preparation for which sixteen commit- 
tees worked for weeks. There was a large parade 
representing all the schools, a number of civic or- 
ganizations, and business houses. ‘The outstanding 
results as reported by the Department of Recrea- 
tion were “happiness, decreased vandalism, and a 
spirit of cooperation.” 

In Boston several settlement houses banded to- 
gether for an evening of fun and a parade through 
the streets of the South End. Headed by the Boy 
Scout band and an escort of police the children in 
costumes of every description marched to the 
Franklin Street Playground where they were re- 
viewed. At every corner the parade was joined 
by additional forces in masks who burlesqued, 
mimicked, bantered and shouted, making the most 
of their night of fun. 

The invitation to the Hallowe’en party con- 
ducted by Boston Community Service read as fol- 
lows: 

“In the old stone quarry overlooking Purgatory 
Swamp, East Dedham, Father Time with scythe 
held high will beckon you to follow him into Pur- 
gatory, where Mephistopheles has prepared a fire 
to keep you warm. 

“Tall witches will serve hot coffee, free of 
charge. Invite your friends and neighbors, old 
and young.” 
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The swamp was lighted by a hundred candles 
and the revels ran high. 


A Hallowe'en Party 


The old tradition which brings supernatural 
agents so close at this season makes Hallowe’en 
the night of all nights for prying into the mys- 
teries of the future, and this is probably the origin 
of the games and ceremonies by which it is claimed 
one’s fate may be learned. These traditions have 
an important part in the following party program: 

THE INVITATION 
“The Black Cat bids you come 
Next——Eve at eight, 
Unto his mistress’ home 
Prepared to stay quite late. 
Your fortune will be told, 
Perhaps you'll get the ring; 
\nd please do bring some stunt 
To speak, or act, or sing.” 


These are written on white paper, folded and 
hung about the neck of a black cat cut out of 
cardboard. 


THe DECORATIONS 


Decorations may consist of green branches, 
autumn leaves, corn, apples and tomatoes, with 
apples, carrots and turnips cut in grotesque shapes 
for candle sticks. To secure a weird effect, hang 
grav paper cut in strips between lights or at inter- 
vals around the room, with a lighted pumpkin 
placed here and there. Stack corn stalks in cor- 
ners and have a scare crow, witch or ghost peeping 
from behind them. Cut out black cats, witches, 
owls, spiders and bats. Make holes for eves, set 
candles back of them and put them in different 
parts of the hall or house where the party is held. 
\ll lights should be dim. Gate posts should be 
transformed into ghosts by putting a lantern on 
top of them and draping sheets about them. 


CosTUMES 


L’se sheets and pillow cases for ghosts, with 
phosphorus smeared over some of them. Ragged 
clothes, hay or shucks will make trimmings. For 
witches, have black witch hats or black head cover- 
ing showing gray, wispy hair. Corn starch is bet- 
ter for powdering hair than ordinary taleum 
powder. 

Farmers and Farmerettes wear over-alls and 
straw hats. Pumpkins, long black or vellow hose ; 
round yellow stuffed out body; covering drawn 
iround the neck and knees, with slits for the arms ; 


a pumpkin head with opening for eves, nose and 
mouth, is simple and effective; or a head-piece 
of drooping pumpkin leaves will do. 

Black cat costumes are made like children’s 
sleeping Teddy-bears, with the feet. The faces 
are made of pasteboard, colored black, with places 
for the eves, nose and mouth, and are painted ap- 
propriately. The tails wired so they may be manip- 
ulated by the cats will afford much fun. 


REFRESHMENTS AND PLACE CARDS 


Little paper horns, which can be purchased for 
five cents, make attractive little witches for place 
cards. Dress up the horn in full skirt, make arms 
of wires—make a broom from tooth pick and some 
grass tied on for the top. 

Kor refreshments, doughnuts, cider and apples 
are easy to serve and always good, although hot 
coffee and “hot dogs” might also be welcome on 
a chilly night. The refreshments may be served at 
cost or they may be solicited. 

Have a maze march winding and unwinding the 
guests. As they finish, hand each one a part of 
acard. The card has a fortune on it. It has been 
written and then cut in some odd shape. Give 
halves of each of these cards to the girls and the 
other halves to the men. They must match them 
and find their partners for refreshments. 

Another way to find partners is to have caps 
and aprons of different colored paper (if the party 
is small, this can be done). The boys are given 
the aprons and the girls the caps. The boy must 
find the cap which matches his apron. He ties the 
apron on the girl and wears the cap. 


SUGGESTED STUNTS 
The Ghost Dance 


One ghost comes first and in a hollow voice 
speaks : 

“The ghosts are coming 

You'd better watch out 

On this weird Hallowe’en 

They're all about, 

They've told you come, vour fate to try, 

Keep silent and watch! They hover nigh.” 
Music—In the Hall of the Mountain King 

(irieg 

Ghosts enter in a long line, with little running 
steps, bodies bent over, forefinger of one hand 
All say “Sh! Sh!” They 


continue eight measures and then change the 


pointing forward. 


sound to a low cry or moan, gradually making it 
louder and scream on the sixteenth measure as 
they reach a circle formation. 








SS. Linen Sage a a eee 
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Ghosts are numbered 1, 2, around circle. No. 
l’s run with little steps center, put heads to- 
gether and cry softly. While they do this, No. 
2’s run out from center, grab someone and cry. 
They do this in 8 counts and return in 8. 

Next they take partners and move around each 
other with 8 little glide steps. They raise arms 
high, turn selves around 8 steps and repeat. Join- 
ing hands with partners they dance around 8 
steps, skipping; bend forward, touch heads and 
hold 8 counts, moaning. Repeat. 

All join hands in a circle and run 16 little steps 
to left, drop hands, face left and leader leads off 
with little shuffling steps, all pointing fingers. 
Just as they are about to leave room, they stop 
suddenly, keep perfectly still for a moment, shout 


in unison and vanish 


The Witches’ Brew 
Room or corner of room is fixed up as witches’ 

cave, decorated in witches cut from black paper, 
brooms, and similar devices. A witch costumed in 
long vellow skirt, red cape, pointed hat, is stir- 
ring a big caldron, containing sawdust, in which 
packages are hidden. Each guest, or each leader 
of a group, stirs the brew saving: 

“Bubble caldron and boil in glee 

And bring my fortune fair to me.” 


Then she lifts up a package which contains a 


As 
~ 


souvenir and fortune in rhyme. One may be 
tiny teapot, with the rhyme: 
“A thin old maid, in a parlor, I see 
With five cats and a parrot pouring tea.” 
Various presents and rhymes can be made for 
this. 


Blowing the Candl 

Seven lighted candles are placed on the table. 
The leader is blindfolded, turned around three 
times and told to eo to the table and blow three 
times. The candles left burning designate the 


number of vears before marriage. 


The Alphabet Gam 


“Kind fortune tell me where he is 
Who my future lord shall be; 
From this bow] all that I claim 
Is to know my sweetheart’s name.” 

The letters of the alphabet cut out of cardboard 
are floated in a tub of water. The guest is blind- 
folded, turned around three times and told to pick 
out a letter. This will be the initial of the future 
mate. 


The Peanut Hunt 


Hide peanuts in different places and give a cer- 
tain number of minutes to find them. 


The Marshmallow Race 


Several strings of the same length have a marsh- 
mallow tied at the center of each. Partners take 
a string and at “Go,” chew up to the marshmallow. 
Who wins? 


Roasting Chestnuts and Bobbing for Apples 


Fagot Stunts 


Fach leader throws a fagot into the fire and 
tells a story as it burns. (In doing these stunts, let 
each group choose a new leader to represent them. 
It there is time, several from each group may trv 
the same stunt. ) 


Shadow Plays and Charades 
GAMES For ALL Groups COMBINED 


I-vervone takes part. A Jack-o’Lantern is set 
up fifteen feet in front of each line of players. 
Each line has the same number in it. On “Go,” 
the first player in each line runs up around the 
Jack-o’Lantern, back to place, touches the one back 
of him and sits down. The first row that is all 
seated wins. 


Guess Who 


Divide into two sides. Each side sends a player 
out into the open space, carrying a blanket or rug 
so as to hide him. They dodge and try to find 
out who the other one is. The side that guesses 
correctly takes the other player. 


Bats, Goblins and Elves 


Players divided in halves—each half at opposite 
ends of room. Each side sends a player into the 
center. These are the witches. Each player se- 
lects one of the names—hats, goblins or elves for 
his. A witch calls “bats change,” and all bats must 
run to opposite end of room. The witches catch 
all that they can. Those caught stay and help. 
With “goblins change,” the game continues. At 
the end of three or four minutes, the side having 
the most players left wins. 

The following suggestions are taken from: 

Home Entertaining by William Chenery 

Games for All Occasions by Marv F. Blain 
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Neighborhood Entertainments by Renee B. 
Stern 

Bright Ideas for Entertaining by Mrs. Herbert 
B. Linscott 


Chamber of Horrors 


Blindfolded guests are presented with glove 
filled with wet bran and are uncannily touched on 
hands and face with pieces of wet fur and ticklers. 
\[vsterious effects are produced by muffled gongs 
ind far-away voices sounding through a garden 
hose. Running water splashing over a cow-bell 
tied to a faucet gives the sound of rushing water 
and keeps the bell tolling dismally. Long strips of 
paper set in motion by breezes from an electric 
fan dangle about the heads of the victims. The 
handages are finally removed and guests released 


among the horrors. 


Luminous Writing 


fix small piece of solid phosphorus in quill and 
write with it on paper. The writing will appear 
luminous when placed in dark room. Skeletons 
drawn on the wall, ghostly figures daubed with 
phosphorus and sprites with large mouths and eyes 
marked with phosphorus may also be used. 


Bluebeard’s Wives 


A sheet is hung from horizontal rod six feet 
from floor, the bottom tacked to the floor to make 
it taut. Girls standing behind protrude their heads 
through slits which are fastened closely about their 
throats. A strip of red flannel is fastened about 
their throats to cover the place where necks touch 
sheet. Splashes of carmine on sheet below produce 
effect of blood. Hair of each head is gathered up 
and fastened to rod above with ribbon. Faces are 
powdered and eves, with a dash of lead-color under 
them, are kept closed. 
Apple Games 

Shooting for Luck. Red, vellow and green 
apples are placed in tub of water. A tov bow and 
irrow is given each guest. The person who suc- 
ceeds in firing an arrow into a red apple will be 
assured of good health; those shooting arrows into 
vellow ones have plenty of money, and good luck is 
in store for those who hit the green. 

Apples and Flour. Suspend horizontally from 
ceiling a stick three feet long. On one end stick 
in apple; on other tie small bag of flour. Set stick 


w 
+ 
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whirling. I‘ach guest takes turn in trying to bite 
apple end of stick. 

It is amusing to see the guests receive dabs of 
flour on face. 

Apple-Ten-Pins. Several planks are laid side 
by side and covered with a sheet stretched taut 
to make a good rolling surface. ‘The surface is 
about 4x8 feet, at the height of an ordinary table 
above the ground and sloped slightly upward at 
the farther end. A row of apples is placed like 
ten pins on the farther edge, and beneath this a 
basket to catch them as they fall. A baseball is 
rolled from opposite end of table and each guest 
takes turn in seeing how many apples he can knock 
into basket in three trials. 


Games of Fate 


Bowls. One bowl is filled with clear water, an- 
other with grape juice, a third with vinegar, and 
the fourth is empty. All are placed in line on 
table. Each person in turn is blindfolded, turned 
about three times and led to table. A hand is put 
out and prophecy made by bow] touched. Water 
shows happy, peaceful life; grape juice promises 
rich, eventful, noble career; vinegar, misery and 
poverty; an empty bowl is a symbol of bachelor 
or spinster life. 

Game of Three Fates. 
Three Fates are chosen. : The first whispers to each 


Guests sit in circle. 


person in turn the name of his or her future sweet- 
heart. The second Fate follows, whispering to 
each where he will meet his sweetheart, as, “You 
will meet on a load of hay” or “at a picnic.” The 
third Fate reveals the future, as, “You will be 
separated many vears by a quarrel but will finally 
marry,” etc. Each guest must remember what is 
told him by the Fates and then each in turn repeats 
his fortune. For example, “My future sweet- 
heart’s name is Obednego; I shall meet him next 
Wednesday on the Moonlight excursion, and we 
shall be married in a week.” 

Alphabet. Ina doorway hang a big pear-shaped 
pumpkin on whose surface all the letters of the 
alphabet have been cut or burned. Keep it rapidly 
twirling while the guests, in turn, try to stab some 
letter with long meat-skewers. The letter that is 
hit will designate the initial letter of one’s fate. 


Fortune-telling 


A Hallowe’en party is not complete without a 
fortune teller. Someone can always be found who 
reads palms or tells fortunes with cards or tea- 


leaves. 
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A DRAMATIC PROGRAM 


It is becoming increasingly popular to devote a 
part of the evening to a program which has been 
carefully prepared beforehand and consists of reci- 
tations, musical selections, and often a short play. 
In this particular occasion ghost stories have their 
part. 

The following suggestions will prove helpful in 
preparing such a program: 

Hallowe'en Happenings, by Lettie C. Van Der- 
veer. This book contains ten good Hallowe’en 
recitations, an equal number of ghost stories, to- 
gether with suggestions for party decorations, 
games, forfeits, and other ideas for Hallowe'en 
celebrations. Published by Walter H. Baker Co., 
Boston, price 40c. 

A Bunch of Stunts for Hallowe'en, a book con- 
taining suggestions for parties, games, dramatic 
stunts, recitations, and three short plays. Eldridge 
entertainment House, Franklin, Ohio, price 75c. 

What to Do on Hallowe'en, a collection of help- 
ful suggestions on decorations, menus, parties, 
games, stunts, and one or two plays. Eldridge En- 
tertainment House, price 40c. 


Piano Selections and Songs 

Ghost Tales by Bilbro. Piano collection. Pub- 
lished by Boston Music Company, price 75c. 

Hallowe'en by Mana-Zucca. Simple piano solo. 
Published by Boston Music Company, price 30c. 

Gobble-uns ll Git You ef You Don't Watch Out 
by Appleton. Solo. Published by Boston Music 
Company, price 35c. 

Jack O’Lantern. Solo. In collection of Gay- 
nor’s Songs for Liitle Children. Published by 
Boston Music Company, price $1.00. 

Little Orphant Annie. Solo. Words by James 
Whitcomb Riley, music by Barclay Walker. Pub- 
lished by M. Witmark & Sons, price 60c. 

Voices of Night by Louis Weslyn. Solo. Weird 
number depicting the nocturnal visitors from hoot- 
owls to ghosts. Published by M. Witmark & Sons. 

Hallowe'en by O. FE. Acton. Girls’ Voices, so- 
prano and alto. Published by The Willis Music 
Company, price &c. 

Jack O'’Lantern Time by Tracy. Mixed Voices. 
Published by M. Witmark & Sons, price 15c. 

Little Orphant Annie by B. Margaret Hoberg. 
Mixed Voices. Published by M. Witmark & Sons, 
price 25c. 

Plays 


Little Lost Aster, by Virginia Olcott. A safety 
play for seven and eight year old children. 





The Story. It is Hallowe’en. Little Aster has 
strayed into the Pumpkin Field. The Pumpkin 
Folk are busy brushing their yellow suits and curl- 
ing their tiny tendrils. Aster tells them she is lost, 
has forgotten her name. They try to help her re- 
member, but with no success. Finally they call 
the Bumble Bee Police who enter with much ado, 
booming and buzzing and singing. The Bumble 
Bee Safety Squad give little Aster some good ad- 
vice about remembering, using her eyes, etc. Then 
they take her hand and lead her home. The Pump- 
kin Folk make ready to go to the Fairy Queen sing- 
ing as the curtain falls. Published in the October 
number of Safety Education, Education Division 
of the National Safety Council, price 10c. 

The Lost Firewood, by Emilie Blackmore Stapp 
and Eleanor Cameron; a delightful one-act play in 
verse. Seven good speaking parts and about 
twenty-five extras. 

The Story. Four mischievous boys go to the 
forest to conjure up new Hallowe’en pranks; a 
despicable witch offers suggestions for a very cruel 
type of mischief directed against a poor old Irish 
laundress. In the midst of her schemes she comes 
face to face with Jelf, the love elf, and she flees in 
terror. As the boys are about to leave the forest, 
Widow Murphy enters with her basket to gather 
firewood. She is so weary she falls asleep and the 
boys steal her wood and slip away, but not before 
the love elf has cast a spell upon them which turns 
their mischievous ideas into a desire to do good. 
As the widow sleeps the fairy spirits come and 
fill her backet with fruit and money and _ she 
leaves the stage overjoyed. The boys return with 
bundles of wood for her and plan that they will 
make Hal!owe’en last the whole year and that their 
tricks will be acts of kindness. Jelf, the invisible 
elf, is filled with delight over the results of his 
magic which is really the power of love. Published 
by Walter H. Baker Co., Boston, price 30c. 

Fire Spirits (contained in Red Letter Day 
Plays), by Margaret Getchell Parsons; a splendid 
Hallowe’en play. 

The Story. Two little Puritan maidens living 
ina Massachusetts farm house in the early Colonial 
days are left alone on the eve before Hallowe’en. 
Their parents have given them permission to make 
two jack-o’lanterns from the pile of winter pump- 
kins. Little do they think as they joyously cut 
out the eyes and nose, that these same jack-o’lan- 
terns will terrify and put to flight two Indians from 
a hostile tribe who have crept into the house intent 
upon serious mischief. This book also contains ex- 


cellent plavs for other holidays, including Christ- 
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mas, Valentine Day, May Day, etc. Published by 


the Woman’s Press, New York City, price $1.35. 


IVhat Happened at Brent's, by Lindsey Barbee. 
A splendid play for grammar grades and junior 
high. 2 acts, one scene. 4 boys, 6 girls. 

Lhe Story. A group of boys and girls are hav- 
ing a jolly Hallowe’en party, but they lose some of 
their gaiety when they learn that one of their 
number will not be able to return to school with 
them. An uncle upon whom he was depending 
died without a will and the boy must go to work. 
lhe play, however, takes a dramatic turn, and a 


re movie Ss‘ 


r masquerading as a princess joins 
the party and finds the missing money. Eldridge 
“ntertainment House, price 35c. 

Haunted Gate, by Edith M. Wormwood. 
Four scenes—may be plaved against plain curtains. 
5 girls, 2 women, and 3 boys. 

Siory. A group of girls, weary of ordinary 


Hallowe'en stunts, pian to visit a haunted gateway 


in the hope that they may find a real ghost. A 
group of bovs overhearing the plan, decide to give 
them a few honest ghostly thrills. The bravery 


girl, and a real gun turn the tables.  [1- 
dridge Entertainment House, price 35c. 

‘en Pumpkins, by Jean Ross. Six chil- 
lren, a Scotch and an Irish Maid. A simple little 
lay in verse where the children listen to the super- 
stitions of different nations, as told by Meg, the 
Scotch Nurse, and Nora, the Irish Maid. (Dia- 
ect necessary. ) 

Phe Story. Sourface and Grumpy cast a spell 
over the pumpkins and make them unfit for lan 


terns until the spell is lifted. Eldridge [Entertain- 
ment House, price 25c. 

The Goblin Stone, by Frances Gillespey Wickes. 
2 children, a Mother, a Sandman, a Jack O’Lan- 
tern, a big black cat, and a number of goblins and 
sprites. 

The Story. 
which Eleanor and Billy have a thrilling and ter- 


A detightful Hallowe'en play in 


rifying visit to Goblin Land. They are glad and 
thankful when morning finds them back in their 
own bed. The book also contains eight other splen- 
did holiday plays. Published by The Macmillan 
Company, price 80c. 

Many cities, as it has been suggested, are in- 
terested in community wide celebrations. For 
these the Association has issued a bulletin giving 
suggestions for a community celebration in the 
form of a pageant, price 10c. 

ADDRESSES OF PUBLISHERS 

Walter Hl. Baker Co., 41 Winter Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Boston Music Company, 26 West Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Kldridge I:ntertainment House, 944 S. Logan 
Street, Franklin, Ohio 

The Maemillan Company, 600 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

Iducation Division, National Safety Council, 
120 West 42nd Street, New York City 

The Willis Music Company, 137 West 4th 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

M. Witmark & Sons, 1650 Broadway, New 
York City 

Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 








A Gata Day at Cuurcu Park PLAYGROUND, MEMPHIS, 
TENNESSEE 
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. . 
Tenting Tonight 

On Thursday evening, May 20th, the Westches- 
ter County, New York, Choral Society presented 
the opening program of its annual County Festival. 

It was an inspiring occasion. The huge tent 
with its thousands ats and vast spaces; the 
superb background provided by the dam and the 
setting of park and trees; the remarkable plan of 
organization through which hundreds of cars were 
parked and thousands of people ushered to seats 
without an unnecessary turn of machinery; the 
immense audience awaiting with keen expectancy 
the opening number—all combined to provide a 
thrill which was felt throughout the entire audi- 
ence. 

But it was the stage which gave the biggest thrill 
of all, for there sat more than 2,000 peopie who 
for months had been preparing for this occasion. 
There were glee clubs, church choirs, groups of 
negroes and here and there in the ensemble splashes 
of gay color recognizable as the beautiful costumes 
of the Russian and Polish groups taking part. 
And there were in these foreign born groups not 
only color, enthusiasm, a dramatic feeling for the 
occasion which perhaps no other unit on the plat- 
form had, but youth and old age, the entire gamut 
of life, as represented by little children standing 
side by side with grey bearded men, singing to- 
‘ther their native songs 
On Thursday night the choral groups and the 
Westchester Festival Orchestra presented Fail, 
Bright Abode from Wagner's Tannhauser, two 
Bach Chorals, an old Welsh Song by Parry, the 
Overture and Bacchanale from Tannhauser, Ar- 


oe 


thur Sullivan’s 7/ie / 1 Day Closes, Beethoven's 
The Heavens Are Declaring, and the 150th Psalm 
by Cesar Franck. Giannini of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company sang a number of selections, gra- 
ciously responding to repeated encores. 

Friday afternoon was Children’s Day, when the 
Junior Music Festival of 3,000 voices gave a con- 
cert whose beauty of rendition amazed and de- 
lighted the music supervisors and other musicians, 
many of whom had come long distances to hear 
the concert. The program was varied, offering a 
wide range in its folk songs, negro spirituals and 
selections from the classics. While the Junior 
Chorus and glee clubs had rehearsed separately 
for weeks under the leadership of Victor L. F. 
Rebmann and his associates, they had never be- 
fore sung together, and the concert was a remark- 
able and inspiring demonstration of what can be 


done with unchanged voices. 


On Thursday night the choral groups came into 
their own when male choruses, women’s choruses 
and mixed choruses competed for honors. The 
judges were faced with a difficult task in deciding 
to whom the awards should go, so weil matched 
were the groups; but medals and cups were duly 
A delightful part of the program was 
the singing of the Polish and Russian choruses and 
of the negro group. Unfold, Ye Portals from 
Gounod’s Redemption sung by the Festival Chorus 


awarded. 


comple‘ed the program. 

On Saturday evening the final night-of the fes- 
tival the great masters of classical music held 
sway. With the help of three well known soloists 
the Festival Chorus sang Haydn’s Creation, Bee- 
thoven’s Hallelujah Chorus from the Mount of 
Olives and Mendelssohn’s O Great Is the Depth. 
There were, too, selections from Wagner's Rein- 
gold. 

The Westchester County Recreation Commis- 
sion which organized the Festival Chorus, the 
Community Service Groups of California which 
have been active in promoting Eisteddfods, Boston 
Community Service with its international festivals, 
Sacramento’s Recreation Department with its 
municipal orchestra and chorus and the many other 
private and public recreation bodies promoting 
musical activities are making a great contribu- 
tion to the leisure time movement. They are help- 
ing to make recreation a channel for creative ex- 
pression, and by their insistence on music as an 
important feature of the recreation program are 
adding greatly to the beauty and enrichment of 
life. 


Sacramento’s Club 
Houses 


The Department of Recreation of Sacramento 
is performing a real service in offering to the 
public without charge the use of the community 
assembly house and clubrooms for such functions 
as neighborhood parties, athletic or social clubs, 
dancing parties, entertainments, dramatics, musi- 
cales, Civic Welfare meetings, and any other 
gathering except political or religious meetings. 

Six of the city’s attractive club buildings are 
open for reservation. A number of rules con- 
trol the use of the buildings and assembly halls: 

Assembly halls are open for reservation from 
1:30 to 5:30 P. M. and from 7 :30 to 11:30 P. M. 
Club rooms are open for reservation from 7 :30 to 
10:00 P. M. Persons must be out of the building 
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within 15 minutes of the scheduled closing time. 

When necessary to make special preparation at 
the club house, groups may reserve the building 
before the regular opening time if request is 
made when presenting application. 

Requests for reservation will not be considered 
until the official application blank, completely filled 
out, has been received at the Reservation Depart- 
ment office. 

When reservation has been granted, a permit 
will be forwarded to the applicant. The permit 
must be presented to the person in charge of the 
club house at the time for which the reservation 
is made. 

\ reservation will not be made more than one 
month in advance, nor less than two days prior 
to date of function for which reservation is re- 
quested 

\\ hen 


groups or other persons under 21 years of age, at 


reservation is requested for student 


least two chaperones (parents or other mature 
idults) must sign the application blank and agree 
to remain with the group during the time that 
they are using the club house facilities. 

\t all club houses heat will be furnished for 
warming of foodstuffs (not for cooking meals ). 

Groups using club houses must furnish their 
own dishes, cooking utensils and linens whenever 
required, 

The person signing the application blank must 
iccept responsibility for any breakage or damage 
to properties or building, and for the deportment 
‘i the group while at the club house. 


}UILT FOR NEIGHBORLINESS 


Groups using the club house facilities will not 
be permitted to charge admission, sell tickets, re- 
freshments, nor solicit funds for benefits or any 
other money-making scheme. 


Will Hays to Continue 


Will Hays has signed an agreement to continue 
for a ten year period as President of the Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of America. 
Those who have been closely in touch with the 
work which has been done under the direction of 
Will Hays and Colonel Jason S. Joy know that 
there has been a continuous, serious, sincere, effort 
to improve the motion picture situation in Amer- 
ica. With the notable progress that has been made 
under the leadership of Will Hays during the last 
few years there would have been most serious loss 
if Mr. Hays had withdrawn at this time. 

A number of men well known to the recreation 
workers of America have been associated with 
Mr. Hays in his effort to improve conditions. 
Among such leaders have been: 

Lee F. Hanmer, Director of the Recreation De- 
partment, Russell Sage Foundation; James E. 
\Vest, formerly recreation executive at Washing- 
ton, D. C., now Chief Scout Executive of the Boy 
Scouts of America; George E. Dickie, Manager 
of the Playground and Recreation Association of 
\merica. 

It is indeed significant that the motion picture 
industrv has been willing again voluntarily to place 
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itself on record as wishing to continue the policies 
which have been laid down by Mr. Hays. 

Those who see opportunities for further im- 
provement can now, as formerly, send their sug- 
gestions to Colonel Jason S. Joy of the Public 
Relations Department of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America, and be as- 
sured that all such suggestions will have careful 


and thoughtful consideration. 


New York Passes Important 
New Planning Legislation 
The 1926 session of the Legislature of the State 

of New York passed two laws on city planning 

which have been approved by the Governor and 
are now effective and which enable cities to adopt 
sound methods of planning and establishing streets 
and parks before condemnation. 

The law authorizes all local governing bodies to 


adopt an official city map; to establish a Planning 


Board of five members to be appointed by the 
Mayor ; to appropriat funds for the expenses of 
the Planning Board and to make such changes in 


the city map as it may deem advisable. 


The local governing body is authorized to give 
the Planning Board the power to approve plats 
before they are filed. The law outlines the proce- 
dure to be followed in passing on plats submitted 


ior approval. 

The following section of the law is of direct in- 
terest to recreation workers in New York State 
and of general interest recreation leaders else- 
where as an example of what one state is now doing 
to make sure that adequate land is set aside for 
park and recreation purposes as new sections or 
localities are developed 


““APPROVAL OF PLATS, .\DDITIONAL REQUISITES 


Section 33. Before the approval by the plan- 
ning board of a plat showing a new street or high- 
oe 


way, such plat shall proper cases show a 


park or parks suitabl ited for playground or 


other recreation purposes. In approving such plats 
the planning board shall require that the streets 
and highways shall be of sufficient width and suit- 
ably located to accommodate the prospective traffic 


and to afford adequate light, air and access of fire- 


fighting equipment to buildings, and to be coor- 
dinated so as to compose a convenient system; that 
the land shown on such plats shall be provided 
with proper sanitary and drainage conditions; and 
that the parks shall be of reasonable size for neigh- 
borhood playgrounds or other recreation uses. In 


making such determination regarding streets, high- 
ways and parks the planning board shall take into 
consideration the prospective character of the de- 
velopment, whether dense residence, open resi- 
dence, business or industrial.” 

The act provides for an appeal from a decision 
of the Planning Board to the proper court, pro- 
vided that the petition is presented to the court 
within thirty days after the decision of the Plan- 
ning Board. 

The court may reverse or affirm, wholly or part- 
ly, or may modify the decision of the Planning 
Board brought to it for review. 

The act provides that costs shall not be allowed 
against the Planning Board until it appears to the 
court that it acted with gross negligence or in bad 
faith, or with malice in making the decision ap- 
pealed from. 


A Model Natatorium 


Richmond, California, has recently opened its 
new model natatorium, one of the largest in Cali- 
fornia. The John Nicholl Company donated the 
property, valued at about $17,000. The erection 
of the swimming poo! was made possible through 
a bond issue of $85,000 with an additional appro- 
priation of $33,000 from the general city fund to 
cover the total expense of $118,000 for construc- 
tion and equipment. 

The exterior construction of tile and brick fol- 
lowing lines of dignity and simplicity gives the 
building an appearance in keeping with the solid 
character of its construction. The entrance is 
through a columned portion flanked by artistic 
electric light fixtures. Inside the door is the main 
office where visitors receive their suits and stow 
their valuables. From this room exits lead to the 
dressing rooms on either side. There are eightvy- 
five dressing rooms for men and eighty-three for 
women. They are of convenient size and are 
located near the showers which bathers use before 
entering and after leaving the plunge. Above the 
dressing rooms is the visitors’ gallery, where the 
public may be admitted to watch the bathing. If 
necessary, a portion of this upstairs section may 
later be devoted to dressing rooms. 

In the entrance and overlooking the plunge is 
a band area flanked by administrative and _ store 
rooms for bath house supplies. 

The pool itself measuring 50 x 150 feet is one 
of the largest plunges in the State. It has a deep 
well supply of fresh water, which is blended with 
salt water in proportions of 40 to 60. The walls 
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and bottom of the pool are finished in green and 
white tile and present a most inviting appearance. 
At one corner of the pool a small pool for little 
children is set apart by a tiled partition. The main 
pool with the depth to 15 feet beneath the spring- 
board at the end of the plunge provides ample 
space for any swimmer. The spring board is the 
only apparatus allowed and no high diving is per- 
mitted. The bath house will remain open daily 
from two to ten p.m. The receipts through the 
first two weeks of the operation of the pool were 


over $2,500. 


Safety on the Playground 

\t the First State Highway Safety Confer- 
ence, called by the Governor of Massachusetts, the 
following resolution was adopted by delegates 
from &6 cities and towns: 

“TVhereas, there is an increased number of acci- 
dents to children while playing on the streets and 
hi 


1 
j 


nways, 


“Be 1t Resotvep that it is the sense of this 
Conference that the parents throughout the Com- 
monwealth should be asked to cooperate in the 
movement to keep all children from using the pub- 
lic streets and highways for their games, and that 
police officers in the course of their duty be in- 
structed to give warning to children, and, wherever 
practicable, to the parents whose children are 
To this 
end, the authorities of the cities and towns should 
make available for the maximum of use all play- 


found violating this measure of safety. 


grounds and vacant municipal property, and citi- 
zens should be urged to permit the use for this 
purpose of unoccupied private property.” 

In putting this resolution into effect, Lewis EF. 
MacBrayne pointed out at a recent conference for 
playground workers held at Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, a thousand posters calling attention to safety 
precautions and signed by the Mayor of the City 
have been placed on the playgrounds of Boston 
and posted in streets adjacent to the grounds. A 
somewhat similar poster will be carried by every 
street car in the entire Boston elevated system and 
a campaign of newspaper publicity carried out in 
the City. A new 24-page booklet entitled High- 
cay Safety Talks will go into 30,000 homes in 
Boston and neighboring cities. This will be used 
on the playgrounds by the supervisors and the 
leaders in any way they may choose. It covers the 
several hazards of the highway and also offers 
typical safety songs and a play. 

“Primarily the purpose of the playground,” said 
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Mr. MacBrayne, “is happy, supervised play. Let 
us keep that slogan still to the front; but let us 
work for it by remembering that only a few hours 
of the twenty-four are spent there, and that if, 
during the time of organized recreation we can 
also teach safe habits, we will have performed a 
real service to our city and to our state.” 


Echoes from Salem 


Salem’s famous band wagon played an im- 
portant part in the summer playground program. 
The Ford truck, equipped with a piano, traveled 
from playground to playground, the Supervisor 
of dancing going with it. Many happy hours were 
spent in dancing and chorus singing. 

An interesting feature of the summer program 
was the fortnightly conferences at which the play 
ground workers, members of the Park Board 
under whose auspices the work is conducted, news 
paper men and safety policemen met together and 
over a simple luncheon discussed playground prob- 
lems in a way which established valuable social 
bonds and made for free discussion. 

During the past summer a city policeman with 
a gift for story-telling visited the grounds once a 
week to distribute safety posters and give a five 
minute talk on accident prevention. 

A unique event of Salem’s 300th anniversary 
was the roping off of old Chestnut Street with its 
beautiful old houses and doorways, an admission 
charge being made for the benefit of the city’s 
A 50c fee admitted one to the 
street and there was a reasonable tax for entrance 


charitable work. 


into the special houses. One could stand by the 
fence and look into a lovely old garden and see a 
stately old time dance reception. In two gardens 
old fashioned food was served at luncheon and 
afternoon tea. The old Ipswich stagecoach went 
up and down taking passengers, and here and there 
a one-horse shay was driven by a quaintly gowned 
lady. Old-fashioned boys rode old-fashioned 
bicycles, the little girls trundled their dolls in car- 
riages. Everyone who could dressed up all over 
the city. In a shady driveway two old ladies 
worked their handlooms, and the Italian woman 
from Boston who wove a gown for Mrs. Coolidge, 
displayed her remarkable skill. 
was busy all day and the old Gibraltar woman, his- 


The town crier 


torically famous locally, drove the old cart and 
sold pounds of old time candy. The Salem Laun- 
dry dressed up its drivers and employees in Puri- 
tan costumes all through the week. The receipts 
of this. street fair alone were about $10,000. 
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CRAFT WorK FROM NATURE 


The spirit of youtl interesting. It is per- 


plexing. The old fashioned pursuits do not always 


seem to fit. The old crafts do not always hold. 
Any experience which offers a clue to the work- 
ing of youthful minds is helpful 


For some time I have been working on the prin- 


ciple that “Craft out immediate natural en- 
vironment” is more eresting and vital than 


“Craft out of the ‘shoy hat gathering sweet 


grass for basketr) luring than sending 


for raffia by parcel post That the home-made 
rag doll carries a sentiment that is not expressed 
by the “dolled up” specimen that squeaks “mama,” 
rolls its eves, and exhibits coal tal dves. Most of 


the homecraft of three generations ago consisted 


of simple objects mad m the immediate nat- 
ural environment. It delight to discover these 
homestead industries and try them on modern 
youth. 

A camper recently brought in some bone carv- 
ings (Figs. 1-4) made erandfather, who was 
master of a fishing schooner which sailed from 
Provincetown. The llection consisted of two 


species of whales, a sl 


k, and a bible. Here was 


7 


exhibited the handiwork of an old sea captain. 


His environment was limited to what came on 
deck. He had leisure time. He made good use 
of his talents. No doubt that he enjoyed this pas- 


time and obtained immense satisfaction. Do we 


not need to learn simil 


il projects for enjoyable 
but restful leisure time 

The campers found these “animals-of-bone” in- 
teresting. An idea had been supplied. But youth 
is plastic. Instead of bone they used ivorine, be- 
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cause it was available and easier to cut. Instead 
of a knife they used a jig saw and file. In place 
of mere whales or sharks they made pendants. 
Perhaps this was because they were girls. In ad- 
dition to fish-like forms (Figs. 5-21) they imag- 
ined clouds, waves, and grasses (Figs. 22-28). 











PENDANTS Mape sy Girt CAMPERS 


Then came the copper age and paper knives (Figs. 
29-34). The evolution of ideas. How different 
are the pendants from the originals. 

Everywhere we find the tendency to say that 
our boys and girls are different. We often smile 
at anything that suggests “old-fashioned.” How- 
ever, we must recognize that if youth is different 
Most of us 
realize that youth is interested in doing things. 


the underlying laws are the same. 


Most of us are trying to give opportunities of self- 
expression. That half (50 per cent.) of these pen- 
dants were made as gifts to parents or friends 
shows that along with self-expression there may 
Which should concern us 
That youth is different? Or that we 
should furnish opportunities ? 


be service to others. 
more ? 


If we are not afraid of the youngsters being 
different we can supply various pursuits and allow 
them to decide. I had in mind that they would 











NATURE 


How absurd. 
Why should a girl want to hang a whale around 
But don’t we often have a one-track 


want to carve whales and sharks. 


her neck? 


mind? For all the world just like a bird building 
a nest. The chirping sparrow must do it his way 


We forget that we are 
not chirping sparrows or cat birds. Neither are 
we hens bringing up ducklings. We are social 
beings furnishing opportunities for less expe- 
Let us not insult the intel- 


and the cat bird his way. 


rienced social beings. 
ligence of youth. 


Nature Notes 
By 
HARRY ALLEN 


very community center should have a weather 
cock. Contests in designing and building of these 
articles make an interesting activity. 

What is a Harvest Moon? 

Is the sun’s position responsible for the equinoc- 
tial storms and gales about September 22nd? 

e 2 

\sk some friendly keeper of bees to let you look 
inside of the hive now at the storehouse of honey. 

How long does a Queen bee reign? How can 
she be recognized from the workers ? 


What 


Who gives the orders in the beehive? 


happens to the drones as winter approaches : 
* ok ca 

\s the falling of leaves makes the outline of tree 

trunks and limbs more discernible, endeavor to 

locate a tree that in the olden days was used by the 

The Indians accom- 

plished this by bending limbs of sapling trees to 


Indians as a trail marker. 
mark the direction of the trail. Instances of tree 
limbs marking four directions are known, thus in- 
dicating the crossing of two Indian trails. There 
are few of the ancient trail-markers left and they 
should be guarded with the greatest care. 

Now we can secure seeds of the compass plant 
to start in the playground gardens. Remember 
their place in the pioneer history of our country. 

* * * 

Now is a good time to make new feeding stations 
‘or birds and repair the old ones. Watch that cat! 

\Vooden birds—that is an interesting idea. Cut 
them out the proper shape and paint with colors 
truly to represent the bird in mind. 

* * x 

Other handicraft ideas for fall and winter may 

include making tree and flower labels and stakes, 
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flower boxes, weather cocks, weather flags, trail 
measuring devices, sun dials, bird boxes, feeding 
stations and baths. 

Look at old Mr. Bear now and see how fat he 
is. His chief business is to get fat so that he will 
have about three or four inches of flesh over him 
together with his deep warm fur to carry him 
through his long winter sleep. 

What other animals hibernate ? 

* * * 

How many different ways can you tell the north? 

The official flower of September is the golden- 
rod. What is October’s flower ? 

The cedar waxwing and the goldfinch are among 
the very last to nest. What does your nature 
journal or diary tell you regarding other late 
nesters 7 

How many different kinds of birds are still in 
the North? 
winter long? 

When did the purple martin convention adjourn 


and their southern trip start ? 
x * x 


How many will remain with us all 


Can you tell why they call one of the oaks a 
chestnut oak? Now look at the acorns of other 
oaks. Suppose we pick up as many different 
shapes of acorns as we can find, together with the 
leaf of the same tree for our forest museum at the 
community center. 

What does the pin oak get its name from? Look 
closely at the rough branches and the pin like 
twigs. 

t & » 


Hunting season. Did you ever hunt for espe- 
cially beautiful pictures of landscape? Arm your- 
self with a stiff cardboard frame about 8x12 inches 
and with this held at arm’s length, hunt for sky 
and meadow and forest landscape pictures. Hav- 
ing found the picture, one can then start sketch- 
ing and painting, later putting on an exhibit of 
landscape pictures. 
* * * 

“Red at night is a sailor’s delight; red in the 
morning sailors take warning.”” How many other 
weather sayings or old saws do you know? 

* * * 

To have nice fluffy green carpet on lawns in the 
spring after the white ones have been removed, 
we should sow grass seed now. Select seed of the 
very best quality and secure the advice of a local 
gardener on sowing. 

* * * 
Stocking the bird commissary for the next year 


also is important. Bulletin No. 1409, P. R.A. A., 
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carried a list of about 40 trees, shrubs, vines, and 
flowers that make up a good menu for our feath- 
ered friends. Planting can be done from the fall- 
ing of the leaves as long as the ground is in good 
condition to work. 


Plant a tree. Watch the cat. 


Glorious Days 


\ 
“Summer's best of weather 
and Autumn's st of cheer.” 

Fading summer still provides hot drv weather 
for camping excursions and delightful swims at 
river or lake. The nights are cooler now and the 
harvest moon sheds ft light so clear and full 
that evening hikes at game programs mav be 
successfully carried out on home grounds or pub- 


lic greens during the and pleasant evenings. 
\long about the 22nd of September the sun 


crosses the equator on its journey toward the 
Tropic of Cancer brit x days of equal length 
!his period is also marked by 


gales or storms which often appear suddenly. The 


all over the earth. 


1 


ancient story is that this disturbance is due to the 
sun crossing the equator, but we are reminded that 
there is little, if any, scientific basis for the belief 
that the sun’s position at this time is responsible 
for the storms. 

This period is called the autumnal equinox and 
officially closes the summer season, although we 
are in the habit of calling June, July and August 
our summer months. 


Weather Talk 
Weather has beet 


conversation among people of all ages and all 


I s 


ne of the chief subjects of 


climes, but in the words of America’s great humor- 
ist, Mark Twain, “little has ever been done about 
it.” Now, what can we do about the weather? 
Who has an idea? Study the weather, and how? 
Build a weather cock? Good! That sounds inter- 
esting. Every community center should have a 
weather cock, one that will actually work and point 
the direction of the wind under every circum- 
stance. For freedom of movement and interfer- 
ence from too inquisitive hands, it is wise to place 
this on the roof of a building or on a high pole in 


the vard. It is very necessary that it be high 


enough to be free from the local gusts of wind 
and to be in the direct lane of whatever currents 
of air may be blowing. 

Now we shall have to keep several points in 
mind, in building a weather cock. In the first 
place, it must turn horizontally on a pivot passing 
through the center of gravity; second, one side of 
the pivot must present much greater surface to the 
wind than the other, and third, cross pieces should 
be fitted on the support to mark the four cardinal 
points. The building of the weather cock offers 
a good opportunity to find out just what is meant 
by “center of gravity.” After all these directions, 
we are ready to design weather cocks of different 
shapes and to work out unique plans for decorating 
these interesting articles. You may find helpful 
hints in books and magazines, for years ago 
weather cocks and weather vanes were quite com- 
mon, particularly in New England villages. Later, 
an exhibit can be held of the finished and dec- 
orated articles. 

We have now led up to the point where we can 
begin the study of the simple laws governing the 
forecasting of weather, starting with the direction 
the wind blows and its force of speed. A visit 
to a nearby weather station would be most inter- 
esting, will prompt lots of questions, arouse great 
interest and clear up many vague ideas. Our pion- 
eer forefathers and the Indians determined the 
direction of the wind by such simple methods as 
smoke or dust or by the moistened thumb or fore- 
finger held over the head. They also observed 
many weather signs which were thought quite de- 
pendable then and still may be found useful aids 
in determining what the weather is to be. Some 
of these signs follow: 

Changes of wind and bad weather may be ex- 
pected when objects at a distance which are usu- 
ally indistinct stand out clear, and when smoke 
dips and carries close to the ground. 

Note the point from which the wind blows on 
March 21 (vernal equinox ), as the prevailing winds 
for the next three months will come from this 
point. 

If rain begins before seven in the morning, it 
will stop before eleven. 

When crows are seen to tumble and pitch in 
the air, a gale may be expected soon. 

When red-tinged clouds float high in the sky 
about sundown, wind may be expected. 

Rain may be expected if field sparrows wash 
vigorously in a puddle. If, on a fine day, dust 
suddenly rises in a revolving spiral column, or 
when the eastern sky is red before the sun rises. 
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Remember the old saying, “Red sky in the 
morning, sailors take warning; red sky at night, 
sailors’ delight.” 

Damp stones usually indicate rain or heat. 

lf chickens or other domestic fowl continue to 
feed when rain begins to fall, it will continue; if 
they run for shelter, the shower will not last long. 

\While we are on the general subject of weather, 
what about lightning rods? Have you noticed that 
there are more of them now than there were a few 
vears ago? Did you ever see a lightning rod on a 
tree? What is a lightning rod good for anyway ? 
Did you ever hear an oldtimer say, “Avoid the oak, 
it draws the stroke; crawl under the thorn, it will 
shield you from harm.” 

One group of children can be responsible for 
hecking up the weather each day and another 
eroup can make a record of the prevailing winds, 
so by the end of a few months the relation of 
weather to prevailing winds may be noted quite 
accurately. 

Other facts to be observed include the effect 
if the wind upon the clouds. Clouds traveling in 
lifferent directions indicate that there are differ- 
ent currents of air. The effect of prevailing winds 
upon trees may be observed when on hikes. What 
is the difference in clouds and what do they mean? 
Suppose we get acquainted with the clouds so that 
we can call them by names, just as we do the trees, 
for they are all named and each name has a special 
meaning, 

\s this game of weather study goes on, we can 
expect to find a miniature weather station being 

nstructed at the community center, with weather 
maps, charts, and weather display flags all worked 

ut by members of the groups. 


Kows Of sida lepees 


Where did all of these Indian tepees come from? 
\Ve did not see them a month ago! It is related 
that Indian corn or maize was domesticated by the 
Indians long before America was discovered. It 
is thought possible that the original species is a 
plant which grows on the table-lands of Mexico; 

any rate, the story of Indian corn is shrouded 
in mystery. We do know this much, it has long 
heen a principal item of food on the North Ameri- 
an continent. At this season of the year a por- 
ion of the corn has been cut by hand or by 
binders in the modern way, and the bundles placed 
in shocks so that now, particularly in the early 

vening when the slanting rays of the sun and the 
carly autumn haze make all a shadow-land, they 


oe) 
cyt 
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appear like rows of Indian tepees, reminding us 
of the dim past when the Red Man was the only 
inhabitant on mountain, plain and valley. A little 
later on, possibly in October, sometimes in Noyvem- 
ber, we shall have that short season of fair warm 
weather, which we all love to call “Indian Sum- 
mer.” It may last one, two or even three weeks 
and may occur two or three times during the 


season. 


Toys from Corn 


Now, while we are reminded of Indian corn, 
how can it be used to make toys or playthings? 
The husks were material for the little Indian girls 
to make their dolls and the Indian boys made 
totem poles which were carved out of corn stalks 
and colored in true Indian fashion—and where is 
there a country boy who has not made for himself 
a regular o!d-fashioned cornstalk fiddle? Indian 
dolls were made out of other materials, such as 
wood, buckskin and reeds, but wherever corn grew 
the little Indian maidens had their corn-husk dolls. 
The dry husks were stripped from the ears with 
out separating any of the parts. Some material 
was placed in the middle where the ear had been 
and bound tightly around the shape of a ball, to 
complete the head. Portions of husks from the 
sides were next wrapped with grass to form the 
arms; more grass was bound around the center to 
complete the waist, then the remaining husks were 
either divided to form legs or left loose to form a 
skirt. A finished appearance was secured by using 
well selected strands of husks over the shoulders, 
and around the waist and the skirt. The lower 
ends of husks were turned up to form the feet and 
likewise to form hands with the strands used for 
the arms. Added to all this were Indian paint, 
strands of human hair, small beads, feathers, doll 
moccasins and buckskin clothing ; and of course the 
little Indian girls had to make an Indian cradle, 
such as their mothers used for carrying the 
papoose. 

The cornstalk fiddle is made by selecting a stalk 
which includes two well defined joints. Now we 
shall take a good sharp knife and on the flat side 
cut narrow shreds through the tough surface of 
the stalk, lengthwise from joint to joint; these are 
for the strings. Lift these up clear of the pithy 
center with the point of the knife. Cut a low 
bridge from thin wood and insert this carefully 
under the strings, lifting the bridge up little by 
little until it is in an upright position. Now the 
bridge can be moved nearer to one end of the fiddle, 
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reasonably close to one of the joints, in about the 
position found in the regular instrument. We 
can make the bow of another stalk, cutting and 
leaving portions of stalk and separating it into very 
fine hairs, then inserting a low bridge at one end 
or both ends. Now we have our fiddle. Alto- 
gether, p!ay! Well, we will agree that it is nearer 
noise than real music, but it will work and is real 
fun. 

Whistles of various kinds can also be made out 
of cornstalks, and it is related that the early pioneer 
boys and girls had lots of fun in the fall of the 
year making instruments out of cornstalks, just 
as they made whistles out of willow sticks in the 
spring and early summer 


The Long, Long Trail 


You remember on one of those long hikes this 
summer how hungry and weary we suddenly be- 
came just as we reached the edge of town, for up 
to that time we were completely absorbed in inter- 
esting sights and things; how we all guessed that 
the number of miles we had gone to be greater, 
much greater than it really was. Now we can 
measure all of our favorite trails with a regular 
trail-marking device, the kind that many of the 
foresters use for measuring trails in State and Na- 
tional parks in the national forests. Secure a 
cyclometer and fasten this securely to the wheel of 
a bicycle and then attach a good long arm or han- 
dle to the bicycle wheel, pushing this measuring 
device before you. The number of revolutions re- 
ported on the cyclometer, together with the circum- 
ference of the wheel, will give the trail distance. 

As the leaves fall more and more the shapes 
of the forest trees are revealed, bringing to our 
notice some very high trees and certainly some 
very old ones which we have passed on our summer 
trails. Suppose we measure these trees in the old 
Indian fashion. If we were to ask a real old time 
woodsman or old Indian chief how to measure the 
height of a tree, without knowing anything about 
arithmetic, he probably would entertain us imme- 
diately with the following stunt: Take for in- 
stance, that wonderful hemlock over there; it looks 
to be about a hundred feet high. He would pace 
out a distance from the hemlock and at once fold 
up like a jack-knife, his hip acting as a hinge and 
his hands between his. knees, his back to the tree. 
Probably not satisfied with his first effort and the 
inverted glimpse that he secured, he would move 
out one or more steps, maybe several steps, either 
near the tree or farther away and look again. After 


making sure of his distance, he would mark the 
spot on which he last stood in looking back be- 
tween his knees at the top of the tree, and measure 
the distance to the tree. This would give the tree’s 
height. We may try this and practice until very 
definite accuracy can be realized in measuring the 
height of any trees we have in mind. Remember 
that when you are the proper distance from the 
tree, standing with your back to it, and bending 
down and looking back between your knees you 
should just be able to see the top of the tree; then 
pacing from this spot to the trunk of the tree, you 
should get a distance in feet about equal to the 
tree’s height. 

With September and October days just ahead, 
we can prepare for one of the best seasons of the 
year. It is an especially fine time for long hikes 
in the woods where we can observe first-hand the 
hurried preparations of the various animal life for 
the coming winter season. You notice by the side 
of the trail September’s official flower emblem, the 
goldenrod; wild asters are abundant along the 
roadside, and here and there we may observe the 
fringed gentian which unfortunately is becoming 
almost extinct in many portions of the country. 
Our bird friends are making reservations for their 
Southern migration, many of them having already 
left; others, however, will stay to cheer us through 
the fall days and some of them with wonderful 
courage may continue with us through the winter. 

October with its clear skies and glorious days 

is just over the horizon. This brings to us pump- 
kin pies, ripened nuts, cider, harvest festivals and 
glorious evenings. During October we may still 
find goldenrod, asters, and October’s flower em- 
blem—and I wonder who will be able to give its 
name. We have had the companionship of trees 
all spring and summer and now we are to see them 
in a new mood and with added interest. We can 
only know them well by calling them by name and 
by visiting them frequently. 
“To learn how they live and behave in pure 
wilderness, to see them in their varying aspects 
through the seasons and weather, rejoicing in the 
great storms, putting forth their new leaves and 
flowers, when all the storms are in flood, and the 
birds singing, and sending away their seeds in the 
thoughtful Indian Summer, when all the landscape 
is glowing in deep color enthusiasm. For this we 
must love them and live with them as free from 
schemes and care and time as the trees themselves.” 
—John Muir. 
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Our Folks 


Raymond W. Robertson, who for five years has 
served as assistant to Jay B. Nash, recently re- 
signed as Superintendent of Recreation in Oak- 
land, California, has been appointed as successor 
to Mr. Nash. Mr. Robertson is a graduate of 
the Kansas State Normal School and has studied 
administrative school and playground work in the 
University of California. As Mr. Nash’s assist- 
ant, Mr. Robertson was primarily in charge of 
construction work, layout and extension activities. 

Daniel Chase, formerly Supervisor of Physical 
Education for the State of New York, is now 
Executive Secretary of the Sportsmanship Broth- 
erhood, New York City. 

R. O. Garber has succeeded V. C. Follenius as 
Superintendent of Recreation in Hood River, 
(Oregon. 

Daniel Davis has recently been employed by 
Wilmette, Illinois, as Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion to take charge of Wilmette’s newly organized 
recreation system. 

Miss Nina B. Lamkin, formerly Director of 
Women’s and Girls’ Work in Highland Park, 
Michigan, will go to Greenville, South Carolina, 
this fall to take charge of the Health Education 
program in connection with the Greenville Public 
Schools. She will also do special work in dra- 
matics. 

James Coogan, formerly Athletic Director with 
Community Service in New Haven, Connecticut, 
has recently been employed as Superintendent of 
Recreation in Turners Falls, Massachusetts. 

R. C. Oliver, formerly Superintendent of Rec- 
reation in San Antonio, Texas, will take charge 
of the new year round system in Waco, Texas, 
beginning on September first. 

J. W. Hansard of Fort Worth, Texas, has been 
employed as Superintendent of Recreation to suc- 
ceed R. C. Oliver in San Antonio, Texas. 

Marguerite Wilson, formerly Executive Secre- 
tary of Community Service in Richmond, Indiana, 
has recently heen employed as Director of Recrea- 
tion in Torrington, Connecticut. 

Harry C. Thompson has recently been employed 
by Madison, Wisconsin, as director of the new 
recreation program. 


At the Conventions 


The American Country Life Association and 
the Farmer’s Wife called together in Chicago six- 


un 


teen farm women who had been carefully selected 
on a basis of their contacts with other farm 
women and because they were representative of 
the seven and one-half million farm women in 
the country. The objective of the conference was 
to find out “what is on the farm woman’s mind.” 
As a result of the conference a list was made of 
the things which farm women today are seeking. 
A few of them follow: 

To be classed as women of ability and under- 
farm women” 


standing—not as 

To learn the poetry and charm of farm life 

To make farm homes more beautiful 

To develop play for parents and children to- 
gether 

A chance to have hobbies materialize 

Good music 

The radio 

Less pity and sympathy from city people and 
greater appreciation on their part of the joys and 
values of country life 

Fair exchange of hospitality between city and 
country—especially on Sunday 

A greater joy in our job 

Good pictures 

More home demonstration agents 

The proceedings of the Conference have been 
published by the Farmer’s Wife, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, in a 48-page pamphlet which may be se- 
cured for 25c. 


West Virginia Council of Religious Education 


At the Forty-Fourth Annual Conventions of 
the West Virginia Council of Religious Education, 
held in May in various sections of the state, much 
consideration was given recreation and the im- 
portance of play in the life of the church was 
stressed. There were discussions of church play- 
grounds and gymnasiums, of the attitudes of play 

a basis for Christian training, of education 
through play and training youth through recrea- 
tion service. 


A number of requests are reaching the Associa- 
tion for information on the construction cost and 
maintenance of junior golf courses. Will recrea- 
tion officials who are conducting this activity send 
some data which may be published in THe Pray- 
GROUND? 
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The Question Box 


From a Superintendent of Recreation comes 
the following inquiry: “\Will you kindly tell me 
what is the general practice of recreation boards 
or playground committees in reference to acci- 
dents on the playground? Is there any type of 
insurance carried for such accidents? Will you 
also include in your answer this question: Is 
employees’ compensation carried by recreation 
boards for playground supervisors ?” 

Who will answer this question? 


Ouestion 


Will you be kind enough to tell me the best 
method of obtaining colored light? I should also 
like to know what color effects may be obtained 
when certain lights are thrown on materials of 
different shades, 


Answer 


There are two methods of obtaining colored 
light. The first, the one generally employed, is 
by the use of colored gelatine sheets, commercially 
termed gelatine mediums, which are 19 x 21 
inches in size. The other method is to dye the 
lamps with a scientifically prepared solution called 
Colorine, the cost of which is about $3.00 per 
quart. Both the gelatine sheets and the Colorine 
may be obtained from any lighting firm. 

The most beautiful scenery, the most exquisite 
costumes can be utterly ruined by throwing the 
wrong color of light on them. For instance, the 
deep blue curtains so often used in cycloramas 
becomes a slate green under an amber light. Red 
appears orange, a green, yellowish green. Violet 
thrown on rose or red intensifies and produces a 
wonderful effect. Violet light is very beautiful on 
blue or green curtains. This medium is especially 
effective in bringing out red and blue colors. 

A weird effect is obtained by crossing a green 
and magenta light, e.g., place a green medium in 
the spot on one side of the stage and magenta in 
the spot on the other crossing it at an angle of 45 
degrees. Cross red and green to obtain yellow 
shadows. Blue and violet crossed create wonder- 
ful green shadows on blackground. Also cross 
rose and violet for green shadows. Straw which 
is softer than white light does not kill color in 
costumes as amber does, and may be used for 
footlights. Frost is also softer than white light 
and may be used when no color is desired. 
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A Hanppook or ExtrA-CurricuULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE 
HicH Scuoot. By Harold D. Meyer. Published by 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. Price, $4.00 


Professor Meyer, Chief of the Bureau of Recreation 
and Community Development of the University of North 
Carolina, has, in this book, provided the schools of 
America with a fund of information on extra-curricular 
activities which will be an invaluable aid in education 
and citizenship. In preparing the book Professor Meyer 
has kept in mind the importance of presenting first of all 
theory for leadership in order that the leader shall under- 
stand the underlying principles, objectives, value and scope 
of each activity; second, of giving suggestions for 
practice that may be applied to almost any situation; and 
third, of offering selected bibliographies which provide 
avenues for further study. 

The book is divided into Parts and Topics. Parts take 
into consideration practically all of the major fields of 
activity; Topics offer a brief treatment of the general 
subject. The first chapter outlines the objective of char- 
acter building and citizenship training, for in it the author 
presents the “tools’—extra-curricular activities; the 
“builder” — teacher-leader; the “material” adolescent 
boys and girls. Following this, activities are discussed, 
such as club life, social functions, student government, 
assemblies, special days, physical education and athletic 
activities, publications, commencement programs, point 
systems and dramatic and musical activities. In a final 
chapter Professor Meyer tells of the work of a number 
of national organizations which are reaching boys and 
girls of school age. 

A more practical suggestive guide for the teacher in 
developing extra-curricular activities has not been pro- 
duced. It will, it is hoped, find a place in every school 
library. Recreation workers as well will find it helpful. 





THE THREAT oF LetsurE. By George Barton Cutten. 
Published by Yale University Press. Price, $2.00 

It is not a rosy picture which Dr. Cutten paints of 
present day conditions. The advent of the machine, mass 
production, the eight-hour day have made leisure the 
property of the many. The majority are unprepared to 
use it and in their hands it becomes a menace instead of 
a blessing. The solution, if there be any, lies in training 
for leisure and our educational system must add this 
training to its other objectives. This education, the 
author states, must be no mere contribution to the means 
of making a living but a real contribution to their enrich- 
ment of life. And if it is to be worth while it must make 
for the development of culture, of leisurely thinking, of 
study, of the fostering of inner resources. 

This in a word, is the thesis of Dr. Cutten’s book dis- 
cussed under the titles: Leisure? How Did we Obtain 
our Leisure? Can we Standardize Work and Play? How 
are we Investing our Leisure? Is Leisure a Menace? 
Can we use Leisure to an Advantage? Is Education a 
Solution? 


THE SCENEWRIGHT, The Making of Stage Models and 
Settings. By Andre Smith. Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Price, $2.00 


The purpose of this new book on scenery is to help the 
scenic artist of the Little Theater in his task by impress- 
ing upon the beginner in the art of scene designing the 
necessity for starting his designs as soon as the play 
is selected and of developing them as the rehearsals 
demand. In brief, the book shows “how stage settings 
are designed, built and painted; and what a pleasant job 
it is.” The simple methods described and advocated in 
the book represent a minimum expenditure of funds. 

Many illustrations make the book usable. 


ReEcENT New York LEGISLATION FOR THE PLANNING 
oF Unsurtt AreAs. By Edward M. Bassett. Pub- 
lished by Regional Plan of New York and _ its 
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Environs, 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. 
Price, $.15 
This pamphlet contains the text of the New York City 
and village planning laws recently passed, a description 
of their origin and purposes and suggestions as to how 
they may be administered. These new laws—Chapter 690 
of the Laws of 1926, an act-to amend the general city 
law in relation to city maps and planning boards and 
chapter 719 an act to amend the village law in similar 
respects, contemplate a planning board established by the 
legislative authority of the municipality. It shall be the 
purpose of such a Board to prepare a master plan showing 
present and future streets and parks which will serve as 
a guide for comprehensive planning. 


A PopuLar Encyc.opeptA oF Heattu. By Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel. Published by Albert and Charles Boni, 
New York. Price, $3.50 

A home reference book in which scientific facts relating 
to preventive medicine are simply and clearly expressed. 

Subjects ranging from personal hygiene to problems of 

community sanitation are discussed. There is a brief 

presentation of playgrounds and recreation as an im- 

portant preventive force and a therapeutic agent. 


REPORT OF THE CHIcAGoO HEALTH EpucaATION CONFER- 
ENCE. Published by American Child Health Associa- 
tion, New York. Price, $1.00 

Detailed proceedings of the conference called by the 

\merican Child Health Association and held in Chicago 

at the invitation of the University of Chicago in June, 

1925, will be found in the volume, which is the report 

of a working conference, a record of informal discussions 

and not a compilation of prepared papers. Material has 
been grouped in five sections: General Education Prin- 
ciples and Objectives of Health Education, Health Pro- 
gram in Secondary Schools, Teacher Training for Health 

Education, Materials for Health Education, and discussion 

of the Next Step Forward. 


ATHLETIC STADIA. Published by Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation, New York 

Interesting facts are given in this booklet regarding 
the methods a number of cities have used in financing 
their stadia. There is also suggestive material on ad- 
ministrative policies and similar facts. A number of 
excellent pictures showing stadia add to the value of the 
publication. 


RURAL ORGANIZATIONS Hanppook. By J. H. Kolb and 
\. F. Wileden. Published by Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

\ very much needed and exceedingly practical and sug- 
gestive booklet is this publication. Types of community 

organization are discussed; suggestions are given for a 

brief study which will determine what is needed; the 

necessary steps to be taken to secure the organization are 
sutlined and essentials for success presented. Then come 

practical suggestions for the program activities and a 

chapter is devoted to each of the following: Community 

Vusic, Drama and Pageantry, Literary Work and 

Debate, Holidays and Festivals, Community Picnics and 

Field Days, Community Playdays, Social Parties and 

rou Games, Community Athletics, Fairs, Community 

Health and Welfare, and Community Buildings and Parks. 

Source material on each activity enhances the value of 


the be 0k. 


Parties THAT Are DirrereNt. By Ethel Owen. Pub- 
lished by The Abingdon Press, New York. Price, 
$1.00 

Ingenuity and originality make these twelve parties 
really different and the illustrations which are also differ- 
ent add to the charm of the book. The parties sug- 
gested include: An Old-Fashioned Party, A Flower Party, 

A Mystery Party, A Bazaar Party, A Party Concoction. 

lt the Seashore, Just a Party, Circus Days, A Com- 

a Pary, A Business Party, A Sign Party, and A 

Box Party. ‘ 
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PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUE IN ReEticious DraMatics. 
By Elisabeth Edland. Published by The Methodist 
Book Concern, New York. Price, $.65 

The greatly increased interest in the practical possi- 
bilities of dramatization as a method of religious educa- 
tion is creating a demand for guides in the use of drama 
in Sunday schools and churches, Such a handbook has 
just appeared in Miss Edland’s very suggestive new book 
which discusses the Place of Drama m the Church of 

Today, The Aims and Forms of Dramatization, Prin- 

ciples of Playing, Framing the Acted Picture, The Part 

Played by Color, The Director, The Audience, Play 

Periods of the Child, Spontaneous Play and Building the 

Local Program of Educational Dramatics. 


FRIENDLY Frotics. By Osa Lent Dunbar. Published by 
The Methodist Book Concern, New York. Price, 
$.50 

Principles and technique of the social and suggestions 
for leaders introduce the thirty-eight parties described in 
this booklet. The programs suggested have been tried out 
with groups of young people and have all been found 
successful. While the programs are especially designed 
for the use of Epworth Leagues, groups of all kinds will 
find them helpful. 


PracticaAL Parties. By Ella Shannon Bowles. Pub- 
lished by The Woman's Press, New York. Price, 
$1.00 

A number of interesting and novel parties will be 
found in this book, which gives suggestions for 
Hallowe’en, Valentine, New Year’s and Washington’s 
Birthday parties and suggestions for other special 
occasions. 

A particularly novel party is a winter picnic for the 
family which lures one from the fireside or the steam 
radiator on a cold winter’s day into the out-of-doors 
where unexpected pleasures are found. 


SwIMMING Manuva. Published by Physical Education 
Department, National Council Y. M. C. A., New 
York. Price, $.15 each, $1.50 dozen 

Very practical indeed is this manual reprinted from 
articles appearing in the April, May and June issues of 

Physical Education. The tests presented are designed for 

the junior and senior beginner, swimmer, and advanced 

swimmer. Instructions in life saving, junior and senior 
life saving tests and a suggested system of scoring are 
included in the booklet which contains many illustrations. 


SuccessFuL Socrats. By Mrs. Edward P. Gates. Pub- 
lished by United Society of Christian Endeavor, Bos- 
ton-Chicago. Price, $.75 

The literature on social activities for church groups is 
constantly growing. Here are sixteen suggested parties 
for the use of Christian Endeavor organizations which 
will be helpful to all recreation leaders in planning parties. 


LITERARY PROGRAMS AND Diversions. By Mrs. Maude 
B. Little. Published by Cokesbury Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee 

A collection of programs for young people's church 
organizations. Every month in the year is taken into 
account and special days and occasions are commemorated. 


A Hanppook oF THE OuTpoors. By Earle Amos Brooks. 
Published by George H. Doran Company 

“Not a manual on pathfinding, woodcraft or camp- 
craft, but an inspirational guide to those who wish to 
know more about the things outdoors.” Thus the author 
describes his book. While he has accomplished his pur- 
pose he has at the same time given much scientific in- 
formation and suggested many specific outdoor activities 
under the three divisions of his book: Outdoor Activities, 

Woodcraft and Campcraft. 

Camp Fire Nature Guipe. By Dr. E. L. Palmer. Pub- 
lished by Social Recreation Union, 510 Wellington 
Avenue, Chicago. Price, $.25 

The Social Recreation Union, of which Mr. Rohrbough 
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is Secretary, has added another suggestive booklet to its 
loose-leaf notebook in this Camp Fire Nature Guide. In 
it Professor Palmer introduces the birds that assist 
Mother Nature in her housecleaning—the feather dusters, 
as he calls them. In a similar way he treats the animals 
who are the “featherless dusters” in Mother Nature’s 
house. Insects and their kin receive attention, while the 
lovers of wild flowers, trees and stars will find facts of 
absorbing interest to them in a bibliography accompany- 


ing each section. 


Camps AND CAMPING. Spalding’s Athletic Library. 
Published by America Spo rts Publishing Company, 
45 Rose Street, New York Price, $.35 
Many of the problems connected with camping and 
vast amount of information about camp activities, the 
Camp Directors’ Association, and similar groups are pre- 
sented in this book, which cannot fail to be of keen in- 
terest to camp directors 


Fietp AND Camp Noresoo! Published by The Com- 
stock Publishing Company, Ithaca, New York 
This notebook, with nature study forms and outlines, 
offers the nature leader opportunity to build a notebook 


to fit his particular needs. In addition to the illustrated 
outlines of single sheets, filler sheets are provided for 
general note taking. The notebook may be used for 
bird, tree, animal and fish study and for geology and 
hiking trips. The cost depends upon the cover selected 


and the number of sheets ordered. 


Nature Games. By William G. Vinal. Published by 
Comstock Publishing Company, Ithaca, N. Y 
This is the second edition of Professor Vinal’s pam- 
phlet, containing a number of additional games which will 
be of interest to recreation leaders. The pamphlet is a 
reprint from Chapter Seven of Professor Vinal’s new 


book on Nature Guiding, the first 13 chapters of which 
are devoted to nature lore in cunp The Nature Guide's 
Dictionary and Outdoor ( ing are compendiums of 
service to all those who le: . outdoor lives. The Camp 
Museum, Etiquette of the Prertgy: and Nature Leaders 


are helpfully discussed. rion her Lines and Religion for 
the Out-of-doors are deligl tially “resented and a chapter 
is devoted to Common Mistakes in Nature Beliefs. The 
cost of this hook with its 700 pages and 100 illustration 
is $3.50. 


Soncs oF Happiness. By Carolyn S. Bailey and Mary 
B. Ehrmann. Published by Milton Bradley Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. Price, $1.75 

The seventy-three songs in this collection are arranged 
for children of kindergarten and primary age who will 
sing them in a natural and spontaneous way because the 
words have to do with the vital interests of child life and 
the music is interpretive of the words. “Lead your 
children to feel the music,” says Miss Bailey, “Help them 
to feel the words; play the melody to them, then tell 
them what the melody says to them in the words otf the 
song. Combine words and melody and vou will not have 
to urge the children to sing.” 


STORIES AND RuyYMEs For A CuiLp. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Published by Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. Price, $1.25 

“The world is such a pleasant place for any child to 
be” is the theme of this book which contains many de- 
lightful stories and poems about animals and other inter- 
ests of childhood. 

Other story books and books about story telling by Miss 

Bailey, published by Milton Bradley, are: 


Once Upon A TiME ANIMAL Stories. Price, $1.00 


Wonper StoriES—THE Best Mytus For GIRLS AND 
Boys. Price, $2.00 


FriENDLY TALES—A Community Story Book. Price 
$1.75 


For THE Story Teter. Price, $1.75 
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EpucaTIONAL Story PLays AND ScHoot Room GAMEs. 
By Emily W. Elmore and Marie L. Carns. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $2.00 

In an introduction to this collection of story plays and 
games Edgar B. Gordon, Professor of Music and Devel- 
opment, Extension Divisien, University of Wisconsin, 
says: “The idea of motivating a series of valuable 
physical exercises by means of the story play is a clever 
and charming one. The pedagogic values are easily com- 
prehended when one but considers the degree of freedom 
which is given for the expression of the individuality of 
the child and the fact that the movements are made in 
response to a stimulated imagination. . This little vol- 
ume is a real contribution to the teaching of children and 
will be welcomed by teachers who recognize the import- 
ance of developing the power of self-expression and the 
social impulses of the child.” 

The subjects used for the story plays are well worth 
while. There are poems which have intrinsic merit, 
familiar nursery rhymes, stories that occur in school 
readers, mythological tales and historical or geographical 
subjects. 

In the same way an effort has been made to make 
the school room games thoroughly worth while and 
school room subjects have been chosen. Many of the 
games, too, act as a supplement to class work. They 
furnish an interesting means of reviewing the various 
subjects and of stimulating the minds of pupils through 
combining physical and mental activities. 


Tue Boys’ Book or Canoertnc. By Elon Jessup. Pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company, New York. 
Price, $2.00 

Everything a boy wants to know about canoeing will 
be found in this practical book with its many illustra- 
tions. Choosing a canoe, rules for safety, paddling, car- 
rying across, canoe camping, canoe sailing and the care 
and repair of canoes are all discussed in interesting de- 
tail. 


DrAMA IN EpucaTtion. By Grace Sloan Overton. Pub- 
lished by The Century Company, New York. Price, 
$2.50 
$2. 


Written primarily as a textbook, Drama in Education 
will serve teachers, community workers, directors of re- 
ligious education and members of dramatic clubs. It 
contains much valuable information about the origin and 
history of the drama, how the instinct appears in all of 
us and how it may be used for educational puposes. There 
are lists of plays for amateurs and chapters on staging, 
lighting, acoustics and color. Suggestions are offered on 
the technique of acting. 


Reticious Drama. Volume II. Published by Century 
Company. Price, $3.00 


The Committee on Drama of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America is making a real contri- 
bution to the field of religious drama in discovering 
through its play contests new authors and unknown tal- 
ent and in selecting from the plays made available in this 
way those which are best suited to the needs of church 
groups. 

In Volume II, which has recently appeared, have been 
brought together ten plays, only two of which have been 
previously published. The plays are: The Quest Divine, 
the 1925 prize play of the Drama Committee; Saint 
Claudia, the play judged best in the 1924 religious drama 
contest of the Drama League of America; The Two 
Thieves; The Sword of the Sumerai; Two Sides of the 
Door; The Alabaster Box; Whither Goest Thou; The 
Gate Beautiful; Barabbas. 


Tennis ANNUAL 1926, Spalding’s Athletic Library. Pub- 
lished by American Sports Publishing Company, 
New York. Price, 35c 


Book List Books, 1925. Published by American Library 
Association, Chicago. Price, 45c 












































OR PLAYGROUND CLASSES, the 
craft of weaving with colored crepe 
paper rope is ideal. 


The material is inexpensive. The craft is 
easy to learn, and it is intensely interesting 
to the younger as well as the older children. 
They can make baskets, trays, lamps, and 
a great variety of other useful articles. 


Dennison’s Crepe Paper Rope is soft and 
pliable and does not injure even the most 
tender hands. There are none of the ob- 
jectionable features which accompany 
weaving with other materials; crepe paper 
rope requires no wetting, or singeing of the 
finished article. 


The 32-page instruction book, “Weaving 
with Paper Rope,” is gener- 
ously illustrated, and con- 
tains complete and specific 
directions for making 
many different articles and 








I enclose...... cents. Please send me: 


Weaving with Crepe Paper Rope. 10% 
Packet of Rope Weaving Patterns. 10¢ 
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Weaving with Crepe Paper Rope 


—a useful craft, well suited for Playground Work 


for using various weaves. A quantity of 
these books may easily be obtained, making 
self-instruction possible. Single copies are 
10 cents each. 


A new Packet of Patterns, just published, 
also priced at 10 cents, contains designs and 
directions for making many articles not 
illustrated in the Instruction Book. The 
Book and the Packet of Patterns together 
cost 20 cents. 


Send this coupon with the right amount, 
and see what a fascinating and useful craft 
this is. Check the other items on the coupon 
which interest you, and please note that 
Dennison’s Service Bureaus will help you, 
without charge, to establish classes in 
Rope Weaving, or the other Dennison 

Crafts. 


Dennison goods may be found 
at your stationer’s, department 
store, or druggist. 





FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


I am also interested in: 


( ) the other Dennison Playground Crafts. 
( ) the free help of the Dennison Service Bureaus. 
BITE ae a ee oer em ee 
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Merry-Whirl 


NITCHELL 


“BETTERBILT” 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





Mitchell Betterbilt Playground Apparatus 
is built to stand the hardest of abuse. The 
MERRY-WHIRL is one of the most 
popular devices on the market. It accom- 
modates 50 children at one time. Safety, 
durability, neatness and attraction are 
combined in the Merry-Whirl, making it 
adaptable to the smallest and most timid 
of children. 


Write for Complete Catalogue. 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 
1805 Forest Home Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 




















Pusiic RELATions, by John C. Long. Published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York City 

The author is manager of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and was formerly director of recreation in a southern 
community. 

Sixty-one pages of the book, or one-quarter of it, are 
devoted to newspaper publicity. What is news, how to 
prepare newspaper copy, mistakes to avoid, how to deal 
with newspapers, how to prepare feature articles, and 
practically every phase of publicity problems in connec- 
tion with newspapers are fully described. 

The introductory chapter of the book on “The Place, 
Purpose and Possibilities of Publicity” is valuable to any 
publicity worker. Some the topics are: By-products 
of Good Will; Avoid Self-praise; Listening as Important 
as Telling; Public Relations Code of Ethics. 

The code of ethics publicity material Mr. Long 
sums up as follows 

(1) Material must be tru 

(2) It must be ly prepared without attempt to 

conceal 

(3) It must be interesting 

(4) It must be intelligent 

Of special interest to local recreation executives are 
the chapters on the platform, radio, and philanthropic 
enterprises, in addition to the chapters already referred 
to in this chapter. This book is very worth while, both 
for national and local organizations 


AMERICAN VILLAGERS. By C. Luther Fry. Published by 
George H. Doran Company, New York. Price, $2.50 
The Institute of Social and Religious Research has 
made the American Village the subject of its latest study 
and for the purposes of the study has defined the village 
as a place whose population ranges from 250 to 2500. 
There are 18,000 villages in America, the survey shows, 
and one-eighth of our population is found in them. The 
book seeks to show just what kind of people villagers are, 


how they amuse themselves, what they work at and what 
is their particular contribution to American lite. 


Tue Rippre or Society. A Contribution to the Under- 
standing of Those Who Do Wrong. By Charles 
Platt. Published by E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York. Price, $2.00 

Dr. Platt’s book is based on the theory that underly 
ing social problems there are only a few fundamental 
concepts and that the complexities of life are born of our 
own limitations, arising from a lack of knowledge otf 
nature’s laws which become progressively simple as w: 
learn. The objective of social work, he points out, must 
be to seek the normal in man, for only through this cai 
we guide him. 

There is a recognition throughout of the conventions 
which make society possible and an analysis of some ot 
the failures which our institutions provided by society 
have met. Problems of delinquency in all its varied 
forms are stripped of some of the prejudices which have 
surrounded them and are discussed in terms of humai 
behavior and remedies which may be applied. In chapter: 
entitled, “Education for the Social Life” and “Salvaging 
the Delinquent” the importance of play is emphasized. 

Undoubtedly there are social workers who will tak: 
exception to some of Dr. Platt’s statements but there is a 
freshness of attack on social problems offered by the book 
which cannot fail to be recognized. 


Mopern ALADDINS AND THEIR Macic—The Science of 
Things About Us. By Charles E. Rush and Amy 
Winslow. Published by Little, Brown and Company, 
Boston. Price, $1.50 

Many of the endless ‘““Whys” of children are answered 
in this book which meets the child on his own ground and 

makes what he ought to know the very thing he finds a 

delight and pride in knowing. The authors have taken 

the things we live with and which have through intimate 
association became more or less commonplace, and have 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 








Here is a_ new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 
dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 








| | Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
HH | t cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
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combines with the surface to which it is applied. 


SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 
‘‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 























The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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IMPROVED PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Drop a card today asking for our complete illustrated catalog. 


PATTERSON WILLIAM MFG. CO. 


San Jose, California 




















told of their origins and of the processes through which 
they have passed before reaching the school room, the 
kitchen, the dining room, the living room and other parts 
of the home. Scientific in its content and interesting in 
its expression the book will be a splendid addition to the 
library of the school, the home, the playground and the 
social center. 


GAMES AND Dances. By William A. Stecher. Published 
by John Joseph McVey, Philadelphia. Price, $3.00 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Stecher’s collection 
of games, song games and dances—a book which has 
grown from 165 pages to 424. To the material pub- 
lished in previous editions have been added new games 
and dances, a simple course in physical education, a 
chapter on the most usable forms of mass athletics and a 
teacher’s guide for the coaching of the most common 
forms of athletic events 


“Goon Morninc”. By Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford. Pub- 
lished by The Dearborn Publishing Company, Dear- 
born, Michigan. Price, $.75 

This is the title of the book on old fashioned dancing 
issued by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford for use in the suc- 
cessful campaign they are waging to revive America’s old 
dances. The book is complete in its suggestions for style 
and deportment in dancing, for positions of the feet, 
definition of terms and for its detailed and clear descrip- 
tions of dance figures. Among the dances are Quadrilles, 
the Lancers, Novelty Quadrilles, Contra Dances, the 

Minuet, the Waltz and other round dances. Not only 

directions for dancing but music will be found in this 

practical book in the compilation of which Mr. and Mrs 
3Zenjamin B. Lovett, masters of dancing, have given 
much assistance. 

Tue House In THE Woon. By Alice W. Alden. Pub- 
lished by Old Tower Press, Chicago. Price, $.50 

A very delightful play for children is this new three-act 
play by the author of the Drama League prize play, 


Dickon Goes to the Fair. The characters are Dorothy, 
whose wish it is to become a fairy; Dick, who would be a 
pirate above all things; Annette, who wants to be a prin- 
cess; Billy, a little lame boy whose heart’s desire it is 
to be able to skip and run, and Grandmother, beloved 
for her stories. 

Grandmother tells the story of the Enchanted House 
with the Magic Doorstep. Anyone who reaches it may 
have his heart’s desire, but to reach it one must keep his 
eye on it constantly and not stop to pick berries and 
flowers by the way. The adventures of the children on 
the way to the Enchanted House, the dreams they have 
and the final gaining of his heart’s desire by the little 
lame boy are the theme of this charming play. 


SWIMMING PaGEANTs. By Mary A. Brownell. Pub- 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Price, $.75 each. 

There are four booklets in this series—Sections 205, 
206, 207 and 208 of the Physical Education Handbook, 
Loose Leaf Plan—each containing three pageants. Among 
them will be found The Naiad, The Pageant of the 
Waters, Narcissus, The Sea Prince, the Frogs’ Victory, 
and A Night in Arabia. Diagrams as well as directions 
are given, thus making the pageants readily usable. 


MarcuHinc Dritts. Arranged by John N. Richards, Sec- 
tion 114, Physical Education Handbook. $1.00 
Another book in the Loose Leaf Series is Marching 
Drills, giving detailed instructions, with diagrams, for a 
number of complicated marching features. The simple 
direct way in which the instructions are set forth makes 
the booklet a very practical guide for anyone using it. 


OrrictAL HANDBOOK OF THE INTERCOLLEGIATE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMATEUR ATHLETES OF AmeERICA 1925-26. 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York. $.25 

In addition to the constitution and the rules in effect 
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BOOK 


much information is available on records, championship 


meets and similar events. 


RULES AND HANDBOOK OF THE AMA- 
rEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE UNITED States 1926, 
American Sports Publishing Company, 45 Rose 
Street, New York. $.25 


Swimming, diving and water polo, boxing, wrestling, 
gymnastics, handball, squash handball and women’s ath- 
letics are among the events for which rules are given. 
There are also articles of alliance with a number of ath- 
letic associations, the constitution of the Union and simi- 
lar information. 


OFFICIAL ATHLETI 


ATHLETIC Fretps. Compiled by N. F. Wilson, Jr. Pub- 


lished by Lefax, Philadelphia 


Two loose-leaf publications by Lefax are of interest to 
recreation workers. The first, Athletic Fields (15c) 
contains dimensions and suggestions for layout with dia- 
grams of baseball, cricket, football, field hockey, ice 
hockey, lacrosse, and polo fields, basketball and tennis 
courts and similar facilities. The second, Indoor and 
Outdoor Games compiled by E. S. Martin (20c), contains 
directions for playing a number of group games for boys 
and girls with brief suggestions for a few holiday cele- 
brations 


“LauGcHs.” Composed, reconstructed and assembled by 
Ada Marie Youmans, 507 Indiana Avenue, Chicago. 
Price, 

\ little book of jokes - 
“Wit, humor, riddle, pun; 
To make you laugh— 
To give you fun.” 


25c 


Hotipay Soncs AND Every Day Soncs AND GAMEs. By 
Emilie Poulsson. Published by Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Price, $2.50 


A great variety of songs will be found among the 103 
in this collection. In addition to the holiday and 
songs there are songs suitable for spring, 
for miscel- 


os 
& 


son 
special day 


summer, autumn and winter festiva’3 and 

laneous occasions, 

lHeE Stores oF Our Great INVENTIONS—By Grace 
Humphrey. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. Price, 


$2.00 


Another book to delight the boy and girl who “want 
to know” has just appeared. In storytelling style Miss 
Humphrey tells of Robert Fulton and the steam boat, 
Morse and the telegraph, Thomas. Edison and 
the electric light, phonograph and motion picture; Wilbur 
nd Orville Wright and the airplane; Henry Ford and 

utomobile, and other inventors and their brain chil- 
changed the world and its work. 


1 
Samuel 


en which have 


XPLORERS—by Marion Dudley and Edith Cousins. A 
new project for girls’ camps is outlined in this at- 
tractive book—a plan based on the idea of making 


the camp, its program, responsibilities and interests 
the scene of adventure and exploration. The book 
ilso contains a section on Exploring the Pathways 

id, which outlines services of worship for use 
in a small camp. A suggestive bibliography is of- 
fered in the | 


Cri 
i. 
OOK, 


\ MEI Frederick H. Martens and Will C. 
MacFarlane Soy Scout operetta in 2 acts— 
Published by J. Fischer and Brother, 119 West 40th 


Street, New York, Price, 60c 


_ This Boy Scout operetta' points out the value of the 
Oy Scouts to their country and to their fellows. <A 
ist of 17 is required, five of whom should have solo 

\ number of other boys are needed for the 

North End Boys, the South End Boys, the Boy Scouts 
nd the tableaux. Suitable for evening’s entertainment. 


IcA First, by 
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| Climbing .. . Climbing! 


| Licensed under Junglegym Patents Oct 


JUNGLEGYM 


Junglegym is based on 
| the “Climbing Instinct” 


Climbing is an ideal exercise for 


children. It brings the body to a 


symmetrical and perfect develop- 
: 

ment, and perfects muscular co- 
| ordination. 
Junglegym is the answer to this fun- 
| damental instinct of children. How 
the children love it! 
Every Playground needs on 





Playground Dept. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
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Ask for 
Your 
Copy 


This new booklet gives 





We'll Send it F1 
full information on how to start the game of 
horseshoe in your city; how to make interest 
grow if it is already started. 

Gives directions for organizing a_ club, 
duties of officers, program of suggested activi- 
ties, model constitution and by-laws, how to 
lay out, build and care for courts. Every Rec- 
reational Director and every Club President 
should have a copy. 


DIAMOND CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

















Let the Drama League Help 


Solve Your Production Problems 





DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 























NEW AUTUMN PARTIES 





[hey ll be better if you use 





PRACTICAL PARTIES $1.00 


By Ella Shannon Bow! 
Everyone loves a party! Here are some 
THI for young and old which have been huge 
WOMANS successes. Decoration ideas, refreshments 
PRESS with real old fashioned recipes for some 
601 of them are included with the full direc- 
Lexincton | tions for the party. Try the Frotic or 
AVENUI THe WitcHes, Potty’s THANKSGIVING 
NEW york | PArty, KinG Corn’s FEsTIVAL. 














___(hicacoNorMALScHool__ 


of pape Fducation 


Prepares young we for Directors of Physical Education, Play- 
ground Supervisors Dat icing and Swimming Teachers. Two years 
accredited normal course and three year B. P, E. course, advanced 


course for teachers. For catalog address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box 45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


CHARTER OAK, A Musical Play by Edith M. Burrows 
and Edward Johnston, Published by J. Fischer & 
Brother, New York. Price, 60 cents 


This is a musical play for boys in two acts. There 
are nine principal characters, three of which have short 
solos; as many other characters as desired may be in- 
cluded. The theme of this play is the famous Charter 
Oak and such incidents as the hiding of the Connecticut 
Charter from the tyrant of New England, Sir Edmund 
Andros, in the fall of 1687 lend action and color. The 
music is simple and spirited and includes ten short musi- 
cal numbers and good choruses for one or two parts. 


Sprinc CometuH, by G. Alexander Barr and Richard 
Kountz. Published by M. Witmark Sons, 1650 
Broadway, New York City. Price 60c. A _ spring 
cantata for two sopranos and alto or soprano, alto 
and baritone, suitable for commencements, assem- 
blies or general programs. While written primarily 
for use in school, it is also suitable for the use of 
amateur groups. The music is colorful, melodious 
and very easy to sing, text is dignified. It may be 
sung by large or small chorus with or without 
soloists. All male yoices are concentrated upon one 
part, ranging from C to C%. Time of production 
25 minutes. 


Historic Costumg, by Katherine Morris Lester, The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, $2.50 


To present a resume of the characteristic types of 
costumes from the most remote times to the present day 
is the purpose of this book, which is a source book for 
students of dress. It traces successive periods of dress 
from Early Egyptian through Asiatic, Roman, mediae- 
val, French and American. Illustrated with thirty full 
page drawings of figures grouped corresponding to peri- 
ods and numerous drawings of accessories of dress, it 
will be helpful to costume designers and Little Theaters 
and directors of plays in which historic costumes appear. 


THE Lorp’s Witt AND OTHER Ptrays by Paul Green, 
Henry Holt & Company, New York. Price, $2.00 

This compilation of Carolina plays contains The Lord’s 
Will, a Tragedy of a Country Preacher; Blackbeard, a 
Poetic Melodrama of Pirate Days; Old Wash Lucas; 
The Miser, one of the plays presented by the Carolina 
Play Makers at the Recreation Congress at Asheville, and 
The Old Man of Edenton. There is also in the collec- 
tion The No ’Count Boy, a remarkable comedy of negro 
life, the splendid presentation of which enabled the group 
of players from Texas to carry back with them from the 
New York City Drama Tournament held in 1925, the 
cup offered by David Belasco. The final offermng in the 
collection is The Last of the Lowries, the play in which 
Elizabeth Taylor made her debut under the auspices of 
the Inter-theatre Arts Association at Cherry Lane The- 
atre, New York. 


LittLeE Loose LEAF LiprARY—For Boys’ Workers EveEry- 
WHERE. Frank H. Cheley, assisted by a representa- 
tive group. of boys’ workers from national organiza- 
tions serving boys, is editing a 20-volume library 
known as Modern Boys’ Activity, a number of whose 
bulletins are of interest to the recreation workers 

Bulletin No. 1 (50c.) is entitled Games, Songs and 

Stunts for Boy Groups and there are included in it a 

number of vigorous group games—quiet and guessing 

games, stunts for group use, suitable eats, and songs. 

This is an exceedingly practical and suggestive “ee 

Stories for the Campfire is the title of Bulletin No. 

(40c). Groups observing Father and Son Week ‘il 

find in Bulletin No. 5, A Father and Son Observance 

Manual (40c.), all the suggestions necessary for a success- 

ful observance. There is, too, Club Handcraft Projects 

in Leather (40c.) containing detailed directions and many 
illustrations for work in leather. 

These bulletins and a complete list of the other bulle- 
tins may be secured from Frank Cheley, 601 Steele Street, 

Denver, Colorado. 
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